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present  Assembly,  and  arranging  a  General  Election. 
Meantime  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  Marshal  cannot 
dissolve  the  Assembly  without  a  coup  d'etat,  and  it  is  in  no 
hurry  to  depart.  He  cannot  get  a  Ministry  which  will  live, 
and  the  Assembly  is  in  no  mood  for  suicide.  At  Madrid 
a  file  of  soldiers  would  have  entered  the  Assembly  after 
the  vote  of  Wednesday,  and  such  things  have  been  seen,  too, 
in  France.  Either  the  Assembly  must  give  way  to  the 
Marshal,  or  he  must  give  way  to  it — the  latter  being  an 
improbable  course. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

We  learn  that  Pius  IX.,  as  suspected  some  time  ago,  has 
in  reality  altered  the  constitution  of  the  Conclave  in  regard 
to  the  election  of  his  successor.  This  is  news  of  the  highest 
importance,  which  will  powerfully  affect  the  progress  of  the 
struggle  against  the  Theocracy  of  the  Vatican.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Government  has  resolved,  according  to  our  information, 
not  to  acknowledge  any  Pope  that  is  chosen  under  an  altered 
constitution,  and  to  reserve  to  itself,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  right  of  protest  formerly  inherent  in  the  German 
Empire.  . 


The  fact  that  Alfonso  XH. — he  must  be  called,  for 
however  brief  a  period — received  part  of  his  education  at 
Sandhurst  would  seem  to  have  operated  largely  to  make 
the  Spanish  Restoration  popular  in  England.  We  are  quite 
proud  because  a  future  King  was  sent  to  school  here ;  it  is 
another  compliment  to  our  glorious  institutions  ;  it  flatters 
our  national  vanity  to  think  that  Kings  must  be  sent  here 
to  learn  their  duties.  We  trust  that  Alfonso  XII.  has 
profited  suflBciently  by  his  studies  at  Sandhurst  to  be  able 
to  perform  the  first  and  last  commandment  for  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  King — namely,  to  keep  quiet  and  sign  his  name  when 
he  is  told  to.  The  only  thing  that  inspires  us  with  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  his  future  is  that  he  is  said  to  have  an  intel- 
Kgent  look.'’  That  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  a 
Constitutional  King  to  have.  Another  thing  that  looks 
somewhat  ominous  is  that  in  an  interview  with  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Standard,  he  is  reported  to  have 
thanked  the  Conservative  press,”  and  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  found  similar  institutions  to  ours.”  It  would 
be  somewhat  difficult,  we  presume,  for  a  boy  of  seventeen 
to  found  institutions  similar  to  ours — a  monarch  who  reigns 
but  does  not  govern ;  a  House  of  Lords  whose  function  is  to 
register  the  decrees  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  a  House 
of  Commons  elected  by  household  suffrage — the  dregs  of 
the  populace  !  And  what  thanks  are  due  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  press  for  these  institutions  ?  The  most  vital  of  them 
have  been  dealt  with  in  a  fashion  declared  by  the  Conserv'a- 
tive  press  to  be  ruinous.  Perhaps,  however,  Alfonso  XH.’s 
views  have  been  slightly  coloured  by  the  Standard's  cor¬ 
respondent;  for  to  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  he  declared  that  he  meant  to  favour  Liberal 
Constitutionalism,  with  the  toleration  of  religious  Noncon¬ 
formity.” 


appears  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  balance  of  General  Grant’s 
judgment.  He  has  now  entered  on  a  policy  in  dealing  with 
the  Southern  States  which  alienates  from  him  not  only  all 
the  Moderate  men  on  both  sides  in  the  Union,  but  even  the 
energetic  Republicans  who  see  that  the  best  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  their  party  to  power  lies  in  prudence.  A 
squabble  having  arisen  in  the  Louisiana  Legislature  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  or  Conservative  sections, 
the  Federal  forces  in  the  State,  under  the  command  of 
General  Emory,  were  placed  by  the  President  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Governor,  Mr.  .Kellogg,  who  of  course  was 
himself  deeply  interested  in  the  controversy.  The  troops 
were  used  to  expel  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  who  it  was  alleged  had  been  illegally  admitted, 
and  to  secure  the  appointment  of  officials  in  the  Repub- 


course  it  was  preposterous,  as  M.  Jules  Simon  and 
.  alwulaye  argued,  to  talk  of  constructing  a  Senate  until 
1  was  known  whether  the  final  form  of  Government  was  to 
onarchical  or  Republican.  The  first  thing  the  Count 
©  amwrd,  were  he  crowned,  would  do  would  be  to 
pu^e  a  Senate  constructed  at  present,  and  to  remake  it 
IB  18  own  way.  Whether,  too,  the  Assembly  should  hasten 
_  construct  a  Chamber  which  would  strengthen  the 

n  ^  4^  A  whenever  he  thought  of  dissolving  the 

present  Assembly,  is  a  question.  Meantime,  things  are  at 

firt  ^  Marshal  cannot  obtain  by  any  combina- 

tli^ri  ^  -^^istry  which  will  command  a  majority  ;  and  all 
tiesd  movements  since  the  defeat  of  Wed- 

endeavouring  to  get  together  a 
u  on  Ministry,  or  Burial  Party,  for  interring  the 
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lican  interest.  The  Coneervatives  accordingly  have  pro¬ 
tested  and  withdrawn  from  the  State  Houee.  It  is  evident 
that  the  President  has  employed  the  army  of  the  United 
States  for  what  he  conceives  to  be  political  purposes,  and 
that  he  has  done  so  with  premeditation.  General  Sheridan 
had  been  commissioned  to  take  the  command  at  New 
Orleans  some  time  before  the  Legislature  had  assembled, 
though  he  did  not  reach  the  scene  of  action  until  after 
General  Emory  had  dealt  his  State-stroke  and  played  the 
part  of  a  small  CromweU. 

The  conduct  of  the  President  is  generally  condemned 
throughout  the  country ;  and  the  Correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News  at  New  York,  a  strong  Republican,  telegraphs 
that  “the  indignation  throughout  the  North  at  the 
President’s  action  in  Louisiana  is  rapidly  increasing :  a  *  call  ’ 
for  a  mass  meeting  in  New  York  has  been  signed  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  prominent  citizens  of  both  parties ;  the 
Committee  of  Congress,  which  has  been  in  New  Orleans 
investigating  the  state  of  affairs,  will  report  unanimously 
in  condemnation  of  Monday’s  interference ;  the  majority  of 
the  Republicans  in  Congress,  however,  will  probably 
sustain  the  President.”  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Senate  is  still  Republican  by  a  vast  majority, 
and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  action  for  a  long 
time  yet ;  while  even  the  present  House  of  Representatives, 
which  received  “  notice  to  quit  ”  at  the  Fall  Elections,  will 
not  bo  replaced  by  a  Democratic  majority  until  March  next, 
which,  moreover,  will  not  enter  on  its  duties  until  the 
following  December.  Even  if  a  Democratic  House  were 
now  sitting  and  were  to  present  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  President,  the  Senate  could  and  would  reject 
them.  Thus  supposing  that  the  interference  of  the  Federal 
soldieiy  in  New  Orleans  was  unconstitutional — and  we  can 
find  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — the  President’s  offence  is  practically  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  punishment,  and,  what  is  more,  may  be 
.  repeated  any  number  of  times  between  this  and  the  close 
of  his  term  of  oflQce. 

In  these  circumstances  the  President  and  his  agents  natu¬ 
rally  labour  to  show  that  there  was  a  moral  if  not  a  tech¬ 
nical  justification  for  their  action.  General  Sheridan,  on 
assuming  the  command  at  New  Orleans,  telegraphed  to  the 
^■kjcretary,  for  War,  describing  “  the  White  Leaguers  as 
banditti,  and  recommending  summary  arrests  and  trial  by 
military  tribunals,  in  order  to  remedy  the  terrorism,  in¬ 
security  of  life,  and  defiance  of  law,  now  general  in  ^ui- 
siana.”  It  is  added  that — “The  principal  members  of  the 
Ihe  mercantile  community  indignantly  remon¬ 
strate  against  General  Sheridan’s  action,  and  deny  his 
statements.”  But  we  do  not  need  the  evidence  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  tell  us  that  the  charge’s  by  which  General  Sheridan 
attempts  to  justify  the  interference  of  the  troops  are  un¬ 
founded  ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  they  are  totally  different 
from  the  reasons  by  which  the  interference  was  justified 
when  it  actually  took  place.  The  Conservatives  allege  that 
they  returned  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  more  than  a  working  quorum,  at  the  late  elections  ;  but 
the  Returning  Board,  which  is  under  the  control  of  Governor 
Kellogg,  declared  five  seats  vacant.  These  the  Conservatives 
undertook  to  fill  up — probably  an  illegal  proceeding — and 
it  >^as  on  the  request  of  Governor  Kellogg  to  expel  these 
members  that  General  do  Trobriand  and  the  Federal  soldiers 
appeared  in  the  State  House  of  New  Orleans.  The  action 
of  the  Conservatives  may  have  been  unconstitutional,  but 
for  that  the  State  and  Federal  Courts  provide  sufiicient 
remedies,  and  the  intrusion  of  the  militaiy  power  was  an 
open  violation  of  civil  order.  The  unconstitutional  action 
of  the  Conservative  majority  in  the  Louisiana  Legislature, 
if  proved,  may  he  condemned  without  admitting  any  of 
General  Sheridan’s  extravagant  charges  against  the  white 
jH'ople  of  the  State,  or  accepting  his  dangerous  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  military  tribunals. 

Tlie  -question  of  flogging  for  aggravated  assaults  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  magistrates  by  Mr.  Cross’s 
circular,  and  has  been  very  generally  discussed  at  the 


Christmas  Quarter  Sessions.  It  is  impossible  to  sum  up  the  - 
opinion  of  the  unpaid  magistracy  until  we  have  more  com-  ; 
plete  reports ;  but  meantime  we  must  say  that  very  little  ^ 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  their  authority  so  long  as  it  rests  ^ 
upOT  the  belief  that  the  lash  put  down  garotting.  County  ^ 
and  borough  magistrates  cannot  speAk  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  lash  from  their  own  experience ;  and  so  far  m  their 
opinions  have  been  made  public,  they  have  been  in  most 
cLes  a  mere  reiteration  of  vulgar  errors.  The  vulgar 
notion  is  that  garotting  disappeared  before  the  lash  like 
magic,  and  Mr.  Cross  has  obtained  from  the  magistrates  for 
his  guidance  little  more  than  an  echo  of  this.  We  have 
again  and  again  repeated  that  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  garotting  as  a  brief  epidemic  had  come  and 
gone  six  months  before  flogging  was  enacted.  Lord  Aber- 
dare  is  entitled  to  speak  on  this  subject  with  more  authority 
than  the  whole  provincial  bench,  because  he  was  at  the 
Home  Office  when  garotting  was  suppressed.  And  what 
is  his  account  of  the  matter  ?  “  He  happened  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Home  Office  as  Under-Secretary  in  November,  1862, 
and  the  outbreak  had  occurred  in  the  previous  July.  There 
were  many  cases  of  garotting,  and  the  offenders  escaped 
with  impunity,  the  consequence  being  that  the  crime 
increased.  The  streets  were  filled  with  police  in  plain 
clothes,  and  in  November  the  whole  of  these  garotters  were 
in  custody.  In  some  twenty-five  cases  which  had  been 
reported,  there  was  only  one  genuine  case  when  they  came 
to  be  examined  into,  and  that  was  the  case  of  an  old 
woman  on  Primose  hill.” 


Although  Lord  Aberdare  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
garotting  epidemic  was  put  down  by  the  end  of  1862,  and 
the  Act  for  whipping  garotters  did  not  become  law  till  July 
1863,  we  still  £^d  some  of  our  contemporaries  calling  Lord 
Aberdare  a  sentimentalist,  and  affirming  that  he  has  not 
“  proved  ”  that  the  “  cat  ”  did  not  put  down  garotting.  One 
wonders  what  can  be  such  people’s  notions  of  “proof.” 
Would  they  consider  it  proved  that  a  man  was  not  killed 
by  the  Regent’s  Park  Explosion  if  it  were  shown  that  he 
died  in  his  bed  six  months  before  ?  If  they  will  not  believe 
the  Under-Secretary’s  statement,  and  think  that  his  memory 
must  have  deceived  him,  lot  them  take  the  Secretary’s  state¬ 
ment  made  after  garotting  had  been  put  down  and  before 
the  lash  came  into  operation.  In  the  debate  upon  the 
Flogging  Bill  in  March,  1863,  Sir  George  Grey  gave  the 
same  account  of  the  suppression  of  garotting.  “  The  police 
were  increased,  a  certain  number  were  employed  in  the 
streets  in  plain  clothes,  and  many  of  that  class  of  criminals 
were  apprehended  and  brought  to  justice.  They  were  tried 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  the  November  sessions, 
many  of  them  were  convicted,  and  the  consequence  was,  he 
believed,  the  number  of  robberies  with  violence  did  not  at 
that  time  exceed  the  usual  amount.  The  vigilance  of  the 
police,  and  the  due  administration  of  the  law,  had  proved 
sufficient  to  put  down  the  crime.”  Yet,  as  Lord  Aberdare 
said,  there  is  no  conviction  more  fixed  in  the  public  mind 
than  that  the  crime  was  put  down  by  the  lash,  and  it  seems 
as  if  that  conviction  can  be  uprooted  by  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle. 

Does  the  punishment  of  death  act  as  a  deterrent  to  crimes 
of  brutal  violence?  Its  advocates  maintain  that  it  does, 
seemingly  in  some  vague  notion  that  the  world  can  only  be 
kept  in  order  by  unlimited  manslaughter.  If  severing  the 
soul  from  the  body  promoted  virtuous  ways  among  man¬ 
kind,  Liverpool  ought  to  have  presented  an  edifying  spec¬ 
tacle  of  sanctity  after  the  recent  triple  execution.  Granted 
that  morality  and  order  are  increased  by  hanging  one  man, 
and  what  happy  results  may  not  be  expected  from  the 
strangulation  of  three  ?  Apparently,  not  exactly  those  that 
the  advocates  of  the  cord  would  have  prophesied.  On  the 
day  after  this  dreadful  ceremony,  quite  a  crowd  of  prisoners 
thronged  the  police-courts,  the  greater  number  being  charged 
with  brutal  outrages  on  inoffensive  people.  One  ruflSan  had 
broken  the  jaw  of  a  young  French  seaman,  and  kicked  his 
victim  into  a  mummy.  Five  men  and  a  boy  brutally 
assaulted  and  kicked  a  young  man  merely  because  he  refused 
to  give  them  money.  Another  criminal  had  half -murdered 
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a  poor  woman  in  the  pubUc  streets,  while  a  virago  received 
six  months’  imprisonment  for  savagely  kicking  a  respectable 
female  without  any  other  reason  than  a  refusal  of  money. 
These  outrages  certainly  seem  to  suggest  that  at  Liverpool, 
if  not  elsewhere,  the  science  of  strangulation  has  lost  its  moral 
force  Even  if  the  souls  of  three  men,  ill-prepared  to  die,  had 
not  been  suddenly  cast  forth  to  search  for  the  Unknown  Land, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  more  brutality  would  have  shown 
itself  in  the  great  Lancashire  seaport. 

A  telegram  received  this  week  in  Liverpool  from  Arequipa, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Peruvian  National  Army,  announces 
the  suppression  of  the  revolution.  Probably  the  s4atement 
should  be  received  with  reserve.  The  insurrection  excited 
by  Pierola,  with  fifty  followers,  quickly  reached  a  danger¬ 
ous  height,  and  was  followed  by  local  outbreaks  in  various 
parts.  The  National  forces  were  thoroughly  disorganised, 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  was  so  doubtful  that 
President  Pardo,  whose  organising  powers  are  highly 
thought  of,  was  compelled  to  take  the  field  himself.  Mean¬ 
time  civil  disturbance  produced  a  scandalous  increase  of  crime. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Times  draws  a  gloomy  picture  of  society 
in  Peru,  where  robbery  and  murder  rage  uncontrolled.  He 
^tes : — It  is  perfectly  unsafe  to  quit  Lima  even  for  a  short 
walk  in  the  suburbs.  Though  regret  is  expressed  when  fresh 
robberies  are  reported  by  the'  proverbial  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  that  honest  indignation,  the  mainspring  of  ener¬ 
getic  action,  which  might  lead  to  the  stamping  out  of  such 
practices  is  conspicuously  absent.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  insurrectionary  movements  gain  more  sympathisers 
than  might  at  first  be  suspected.  The  indolent  habits  of 
the  people  contribute  largely  to  the  desire  for  a  change, 
since  the  numbers  who  are  without  definite  employment 
are  ever  on  the  look-out  for  new  rulers,  whereby  they  hope 
to  secure  for  themselves  a  lucrative  Government  appoint¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  to  guano  is  justly  attributed 
much  of  the  existing  demoralisation.  The  wealth  derived 
from  that  source  has  disorganised  society  throughout  Peru, 
introducing  a  train  of  evils  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
eradicate.”  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  observer’s 
philosophy,  his  facts  are  worth  attention. 

We  have  heard  not  a  little  of  late  about  reviewing 
without  reading but  there  is  a  still  more  reprehensible 
practice  of  which  instances  are  unhappily  not  rare,  and 
which  consists  in  reading  and  then  deliberately  crediting 
the  author  with  the  opinions  that  he  seems  most  anxious 
to  disclaim.  A  striking  example  of  this  form  of  ingenious 
^honesty  may  be  seen  in  the  Standard  of  December  28, 
in  a  short  notice  of  two  recently  republished  essays  by 
Mazzini.  In  one  of  these  essays,  **  Thoughts  on  Demo¬ 
cracy  in  Europe,”  he  describes  and  repudiates  St.  Simo- 
nianism.  Fourierism,  and  Communism.  While  he  lived, 
mere  was  nothing  that  Mazzini  opposed  with  more  ardour. 

IS  hostility  to  “  Socialism  ”  cost  him  much  popularity  and 
many  friends.  It  lost  him  the  friendship  of  Louis  Blanc 
among  others.  Yet  in  reviewing  those  essays  the  Standard 

eged  that  **  it  is  simply  idle  to  contend  that  Mazzini  was 
not  a  Communist !  ” 

whose  Roman  correspondent  some 
mixed  up  the  Republicans  arrested  at  the  Villa 
1  (among  them  Aurelio  Saffi)  with  Internationalists, 
even  brigands,  has  now  a  M^rid  correspondent  who 
ma  es  ree  with  the  doings  of  Castelar.  A  telegram  by  that 
wrrespon  ent  announced  that  Castelar  had  promised  to 
upper  onso  I  Now,  if  any  proof  were  needed,  it  may 
and  a  letter  in  the  Times  that  the 
at  firaf  other  way.  Castelar,  with  many  others, 

rwjp»/  ^  resisting  the  Alfonsist  pronuncia- 

his  success  of  the  conspiracy  resigned  all 

positions.  Now  that  this  is  undeniable,  the 
correspondent  professes  to  know  that  Castelar 
Bomp  retiring  to  Switzerland,  disheartened  more  by 

party  than  by  the 

that  a  T  monarchy.”  It  is  deplorable  enough 

militarv  q  P^Per  should  represent  the  triumph  of  a  vile 
success  ”  ?  ^  choice  of  the  nation,  and  ”  wish  eveiy 

0  a  ynastic  intrigue  which  again  would  saddle 


upon  Spain  the  Bourbon  yoke.  But  it  might  be  expected, 
at  least,  for  the  honour  of  journalism  in  general,  that  its 
special  correspondents  would  not  concoct  information  calcu¬ 
lated  to  damage  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  cause. 

Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the  case  of  the  small 
farmer  of  six  acres  in  Suffolk  who  found  it  so  difficult  to 
^t  on.  It  has  been  argued  from  his  difficulties  that  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  small  scale  is  a  mere  waste  of  energy,  and  that  a 
sturdy  race  of  independent  peasant  landowners  or  land¬ 
holders  is  nothing  better  than  a  fancy  of  ideal  land- 
reformers.  We  trust,  however,  that  since  so  much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  experience  of  the  six-acre  Suffolk 
farmer,  that  the  experience  of  a  four-acre  Wiltshire  farmer, 
Mr.  William  Beere,  communicated  to  the  Times  of  Saturday 
last,  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Of  course 
land-reformers  are  not  committed  to  three  acres  or  four 
acres  as  a  peasant  holding;  and  even  the  Suffolk  small 
farmer  acknowledged  that  his  ambition  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  and  his  comfort  assured  if  he  had  an  acre  or  two 
more.  Nor  do  land-reformers  maintain  that  a  given 
small  number  of  acres  might  be  profitably  cultivated 
by  a  peasant  farmer  in  every  situation.  But  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  that  an  industrious  man  can  bring 
up  a  family  on  a  small  farm  of  three  acres  in  a  favourable 
situation,  even  without  turning  his  land  into  a  market 
garden  ;  and  can  say,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that 
if  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  of  the  right  kind,  con¬ 
veniently  situated,  could  be  obtained  by  persona  who 
possess  the  requisites  for  properly  cultivating  it,  he  feels 
sure  it  would  prove  a  great  boon  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  It  would  not  only  afford  an  opportunity  to 
persons  of  careful,  frugal,  and  industrious  habits  to  invest 
their  savings,  but  could  not  fail  to  act  as  an  inducement  to 
them  to  do  so.”  Something  should  be  done  to  keep  such 
men  in  the  country. 


SPAIN  AND  THE  BOURBONS. 

A  military  coup  has  been  struck  by  the  Alfonsists ;  but 
it  would  be  unwise  to  assume  that  the  Spanish  Revolution 
is  at  an  end.  Six  years  s^o  the  army  leaders  themselves 
headed  the  popular  movement,  under  the  triple  parole — 
**  Ejection  of  the  Bourbon  D}Tiasty — National  Sovereignty — 
Constituent  Cortes,  on  the  basis  of  Universal  Suffrage.”  That 
programme  was  the  result  of  frequent  conferences,  in  the 
early  part  of  1868,  between  Liberals,  Progressists,  and  Re¬ 
publicans,  who  finally  agreed  to  advance  in  parallel  lines 
against  the  throne.  To  that  party  compact,  Serrano,  To- 
pete,  and  Prim  swore  adherence.  Prim,  who  was  the  first  to 
break  it,  by  calling  for  the  re-introduction  of  a  monarchical 
system  before  the  Cortes  had  made  known  the  will  of  the 
nation,  fell  on  the  day  when  Amadeo  landed.  Other  chiefs 
of  the  army  have  now  played  false  to  the  programme  of 
1868.  By  enthroning  the  son  of  the  ex-Queen,  they  not 
only  commit  a  crime  against  the  Republican  Constitution, 
which  has  been  proclaimed  as  the  regular.  Parliamentary 
expression  of  the  people’s  wishes — they  also  become  traitors 
to  their  own  revolutionary  antecedents.  They  viplate  the 
compact  which  was  sealed  with  blood  at  the  Bridge  of 
Alcolea,  and  thus  lay  themselves  open  to  a  revenge  which 
may  come  with  limping  foot,  but  which  we  have  no  doubt 
will  come. 

It  was  not  an  exclusively  Republican  programme,  but  a 
programme  of  united  Liberals,  Progressists,  and  Democrats, 
which  stipulated  the  final  ejection  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
from  the  Spanish  throne.  From  this  position  the  nation, 
after  the  brief  interlude  of  Amadeo's  reign,  advanced,  in 
1873,  to  the  establishment  of  a  Commonwealth.  An 
unfortunate  division  in  the  ranks  of  its  supporters,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  dangers  threatening  from  the  camp  of 
the  Pretender  Carlos,  enabled  an  audacious  soldier  to 
steal  a  march  over  the  Republic  on  January  3,  Iwt  year. 
But  can  any  one  who  has  followed  Spanish  affairs  m^e 
bold  to  assert  that,  even  under  Serrano  s  dictatorship,  which 
was  simply  the  rule  of  the  sword,  a  revulsion  of  the  natio^l 
feeling  has  taken  place  in  favour  of  a  restoration  of  either 
the  male  or  the  female  line  of  the  Bourbons  ?  Did  not 
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public  opinion  strongly  manifest  itself  to  the  contrary  attempt  for  the  restoration  of  the  Crown,  but  to  tonne  toe 
down  to  the  last  moment  ?  A  Madrid  correspondent  of  responsibility  to  a  subordincUe,  who  may  with  raw  into  the 
the  Times,  writing  a  day  after  the  act  of  usurpation,  says :  dark,  or  step  aside  when  the  deed  is  done  ;  a  owing  the 
— “  The  morning  papers  all  came  out  with  flaming  articles  more  prominent  statesman  to  come  upon  the  stage  with 
on  the*  treason’  of  Martinez  Campos  and  Jovellar,  and  apparently  clean  hands.  .  j-  i.  j  ai.-  c 

offers  to  the  Government  of  unconditional  support.  The  same  Events  have  certainly  not  contradicted  this  forecast. 

offer  had  been  made  during  the  previous  day  and  night  by  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  jw  to  whether  the 
IT  .I  Tw  •  n _ •  .1-  T> _  A  in  ur'Kinli  SftiTano  was  imnlicated.  nas  coiriA 


Generals  L^juierdo,  Pavia,  Socias,  Gaminde,  Rey,  Macias, 

Milans  del  Bosch  ;  Admirals  Topeto  and  Beranger  ;  also  by 
Zorrilla,  Martos,  Rivero,  Becerra,  Montero,  Rios,  Gassett  of  expected.  But  there  can  be  no  difference  oi  opinion  as  to 
Artime,  Sedano,  Castelar,  Rubio,  Abarzuzo,  and,  in  fact,  the  procedure  employed  being  exactly  the  one  desenbed  in 
all  the  military  and  civilian  political  men  in  Madrid  of  the  passage  quoted.  Serrano  s  whole  conduct,  in  this 
every  party,  old  or  new— except,  of  course,  the  Alfonsbts.  affair  of  December  30,  h^  been  one  of  mystery  and  great 
The  Radicals  and  Old  Republicans  went  in  person  to  personal  caution.  Whilst  even  the  Sagasta  Cabinet 


Alfonsist  plot,  in  which  Serrano  was  implicated,  has  come 
to  a  head  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Marshal  himself  had 
expected.  But  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 


Sagasta,  and  offered  to  flght  in  the  streets  if  need  be. 
Their  arch-enemy  and  constant  opponent  was  affected  at 
the  offer,  but  assured  them  it  would  be  a  useless  and 
bloody  effort  unless  they  could  make  sure  of  the  garrison.” 
Such,  on  December  3U,  was  the  state  of  things  at  Madrid 
— the  least  republican  of  the  numerous  Republican  cities 
of  Spain.  Who  will  say  that  this  augurs  -well  for  the 
Government  of  the  Sandhurst  cadet  ? 

At  this  moment  a  state  of  siege  prevails.  The  Press,  as 
the  Maflrid  correspondent  of  the  Standard  avers,  is  gagged  ; 
the  national  militia  disarmed.  Trial  by  jury  has  been 
abolished,  and  thus  another  precious  promise  is  given  of 
that  Liberal  Constitutional  administration  which  the  wor¬ 


shippers  of  success,  or  what  they  believe  to  be  a  final 


denounced  the  act  of  Campos  and  Jovellar  as  an  **  iniqui¬ 
tous  ”  and  seditious  ”  one,  which  means  the  be^nning  of 
a  new  civil  war,  just  as  if  the  calamities  of  all  kinds  now 
weighing  on  the  country  'were  not  enough,’*  the  Marshal 
himself  spent  his  time,  during  those  eventful  days,  in 
journeying  hither  and  thither,  and  finally  giving  in  his 
warm  adhesion  to  the  new  Government ;  his  wife  and 
children  taking  up  their  residence,  in  the  meanwhile,  at 
the  English  Legation,  where  Serrano  is  always  so  welcome 
a  guest.  The  Spanish  Monk  is  evidently  of  a  very  circum¬ 
spect  character.  When  the  situation  is  a  little  more 
defined,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  see  him  come  out  of  his 
cloud. 

Dark  as  prospects  may  look  for  the  present,  we  do  not 


already  pretend  to  aee  in  full  bloom.  A  decree  despair  of  the  Democratic  future  of  Spam  In  autumn, 
may  alao  be  looked  forward  to  every  hour  which  will  falsify  !«««>  '"^en  the  naihtary  chiefs  had  be^  their  reaction^ 


national  representation  in  the  plutocratic  sense.  The  new 
Ministry  are  com|)08ed  of  men  of  the  Narvaez  school, 
whoso  great  resource  in  Parliamentary  difficulties  has  been 
torsely  expressed  in  the  words  : — **  Shoot  the  Opposition  I  ” 
Under  such  circumstances  the  real  condition  of  parties  is 
simply  obscured  for  a  while.  It  is  not  altered ;  it  is  only 
repressetl  and  kept  in  the  dark.  The  Bourbon  lily  may  be 
repainted  on  the  Spanish  escutcheon,  but  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation  that  withered  flower  will  not  strike  root  again. 
A  military  plot  has  for  the  nonce  obtained  the  mastery ;  the 
situation  of  parties  is  not  changed.  There  is  only  a  change  on 
the  surface — not  othenA’ise.  The  day,  we  trust,  will  not  be  too 
far  when  the  new  Spain  of  the  Revolution  will  yet  re-assort 
itself  against  the  treacherous  deed  of  Martinez  Campos, 
Jovellar,  and  Primo  de  Rivera. 

We  say  this  with  the  greater  confidence  because  the 
amp  d* Hat  itself  has  not  taken  us  at  all  by  surprise.  A 
yoar  ago,  when  professedly  Liberal  writers  condoned,  writh 
uDSi>enily  haste  and  ill-concealed  joy,  the  dispersion  of  the 


game,  matters  did  not  look  more  promising  than  now.  In 
reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  us  as  to  the  probable  issue 
of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  we  then  wrote : — **  I’here  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  towns — the  centres  of  intellect  and  in¬ 
dustry — had  their  way,  Spain  would  soon  enjoy  tranquilly 
the  same  political  institutions  as  free  and  prosperous  Swit¬ 
zerland.  But  the  chief  military  leaders — Prim,  before  all, 
whose  aims  are  of  the  darkest  nature — will  not  allow  the 
most  advanced  elements  of  the  nation  to  get  the  upper  hand. 
Hence,  by  using  the  army  as  an  engine  of  oppression,  and 
by  endeavouring  to  influence  the  more  backward  portion  of 
the  agricultural  population,  they  strive  to  effect  a  return  to 
the  monarchical  regime.  Should  they  succeed  for  a  time, 
it  will  only  lead  to  disturbances  ;  the  enlightened  towns’ 
population  wdll  not,  in  the  long  run,  bear  that  monarchico- 
military  sway ;  and,  after  all,  the  kingship  will  collapse 
after  a  brief  tenure  of  power.  How  different,  how  much 
easier  would  things  be,  were  there  now  a  Washington  in 
Spain,  instead  of  petty  would-be  Monks !  ”  The  subse- 


Cortes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  we  at  once  interpreted  rise,  and  speedy  fall,  of  the  kingship  of  the  Duke  of 

the  criminal  dee<l  of  January  3  as  the  forerunner  of  an  -A-Osta  fully  confirmed  this  view.  It  may  seem  pretentious, 
attempt  at  a  dynastic  reaction.  We  entered  upon  the  sus-  two  previsions  have  thus  been  fulfilled,  to  venture  to- 

picious  part  played  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  English  Envoy,  in  ^  *^ird  forecast.  Yet  we  believe  the  condition  of 

that  disgraceful  event ;  and  we  expressed  an  opinion  that,  Spanish  party  affairs  to  be  far  more  susceptible  of  such 
in  the  interest  of  England’s  political  renown,  this  matter  forecasts  than  the  apparently  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the 
should  bo  fully  investigated  as  soon  as  Parliament  met.  political  situation  might  seem  to  warrant.  Our  opinion 


Again,  in  J uly  last,  in  an  article  on  “  Alfonsist  In¬ 
trigues  and  the  Spanish  Republic,”  we  said  that  through 
the  death  of  Marshal  Concha,  who  then  fell  before  Estella, 
a  temporary  stop  was  put  to  the  royalist  plot;  Concha 
having  been  ‘^tho  best  man  of  an  imminent  Alfonsist 
Restoration.” 

Many  would  not  believe  even  then  in  the  possibility  of 
such  an  intrigue.  Seeing  that  Serrano  did  not  rush  head¬ 
long  into  a  Restoration  policy,  they  thought  there  was  a 
rhance,  after  all,  of  that  old  courtier  and  ex-favourite  of 
Isabella  acting  the  part  of  a  Washington.  The  cautious¬ 
ness  with  which  ho  felt  his  way,  was  explained  by  them  as 
a  proof  of  good-will  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
ilem^ratic  Commonwealth.  To  this  erroneous  conception 


still  is,  that  this  temporary  success  of  reaction  in  Spain 
will  soon  make  itself  felt  in  the  politics  of  France  to 
the  detriment  of  the  popular  cause.  But  our  opinion 
also  is,  that  Alfonso  XH.”  will  prove  to  be  another 
Amadeo,  and  that  Spain  will  yet  succeed  in  getting  rid  of 
the  fated  House  of  Bourbon.  Karl  Blind. 


OUR  POSITION  IN  INDIA. 

It  must  appear  strange  to  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
that  Englishmen  should  now  be  expressing  doubts  as  to  the 
stability  of  England’s  position  in  India.  Seventeen  years 
have  passed  away  since  we  put  down  mth  a  strong  hand  the 


ot  his  character  and  aim  we  replied: — “The  great  care  most  wide-spread  military  rebellion  known  to  history,  and 
with  which  Serrano  covers  the  successive  moves  of  his  during  those  years  we  have  had  such  quiet  and  leisure  for 
game,  until  they  can  be  unveiled  with  some  degree  of  the  work  of  re-organisation  and  consolidation  that  our 
satety,  is  traceable  to  the  lesson  contained  in  a  terrible  event  Indian  Empire  ought  to-day  to  present  to  other  nations  the 
o  Mn  mporarv  panish  histoi^’.  Prim  s  gory  phantom  model  of  a  contented,  prosperous,  and  loyal  dependency, 
^aches  caution  to  those  who  wish  to  overthrow  the  Unfortunately,  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  hear  of 
pu  ic.  e  s  a  e  of  Prim  warned  Serrano  not  to  per-  discontent  and  disaffection  amongst  our  native  subjects,  and 
mrm  with  ms  owm  hands  the  lawless  act  of  January  3.  wo  are  warned  to  look  out  for  “rocks  ahead.”  It  has  been 
iiie  shade  of  Prim  tells  Serrano  not  to  make  too  direct  an  more  than  hinted  that  the  independent  princes  and  chiefs 
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Th6ir  apathy  still  continues.  They  accept  our  rule  simply 
because  it  is  their  Kismut — a  fate  which  to-day,  is  but 
which  to-morrow  may  change.  During  the  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  Mutiny,  we  have,  in  spite  of  good 
intentions,  failed  to  win  the  people  of  India  to  us.  We 
have  taxed 'them,  and  they  have  borne  their  burdens  more 
uncomplainingly  than  their  own  camels  ;  but  taxation  does 
not,  like  absence,  make  the  heart  grow  fonder, 
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that  power  should  opportunity  offer.  And  we  are  told,  further, 
that  should  a  day  of  trial  come  for  us,  we  should  ffnd  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  placing  more  than  30,000  soldiers  in  the  field  to 

defend  Ota-  Indian  Empire  from  an  internal  or  external  foe. 
this  be  true,  it  pertainly  should  startle  us  into  some 
‘  *  .  -o  rt-jj  possible  that 

_ _  _  we  have  failed  to  win 

the  or  affection  pf ‘the  millions  of  ^dia.  for  whoso 

welfare  and  happiness  we  professed,  immeffiately  after  the 
auppressiou  of  the  Mutiny,  so  much  concern?  Then  we 
were  anxious  to  display  a  magnanimity  towards  foes  who 
themselves  knew  little  of  the  qualities  of  mercy ;  we  offered 
them  just  and  protecting  laws,  full  religious  liberty,  and  a 
share  in  hitherto  closed  offices  of  emolument.  A  Royal 
proclamation  declared  that  India  was  to  be  governed  hence¬ 
forth  solely  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  peoples, 
“  in  whose  prosperity  will  be  our  strength,  in  their  content¬ 
ment  our  security,  and  in  their  gratitude  our  best  reward.” 

The  proverb  says  that  hell  is  paved  with  *^good  inten¬ 
tions.”  India  has  been  burdened  with  them.  From  Im¬ 
perial  Council  Chambers,  from  pulpit,  press,  and  platform, 
assurances  went  forth  of  the  inauguration  of  a  magnificent 
philanthropy  which  was  to  redeem  and  regenerate  India, 
and  make  her  **the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  crown.” 
If  men  talked  in  somewhat  incongruous  metaphors,  the 
excuse  was  that  they  were  in  earnest.  The  only  doubters 
at  the  time  were,  perhaps,  the  natives  of  India,  for  whom 
all  this  good  was  in  store.  They  are  not  a  people  who 
believe  much  in  professions  or  assurances  of  any  kind. 
The  Asiatic  mind  is  trained  to  seek  always  for  the  worst 
motives  in  judging  men’s  actions,  and  our  dusky  subjects 
saw  in  the  expression  of  our  new-born  affection  for  them, 
only  an  English  attempt  at  that  complimentary  language 
of  which  they  are  the  true  masters.  That  we  were  in 
earnest  in  our  professions  of  goodwill  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  had  been  taught  a  terrible  lesson  by  the  Mutiny. 


If  all,  ,  . 

immediate  action.  But  is 
during  so  long  a  season  of 


not,  like  absence,  make  the  heart  grow  fonder.  In  October, 
1870,  the  late  Lord  Mayo  called  the  attention  of  the 
Home  Government  to  the  feeling  of  discontent  then  general 
throughout  the  countiy,  and  which  he  characterised  as  “  a 
political  danger,  the  magnitude  of  which  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.”  About  the  same  time  the  present  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India  recorded,  in  another  minute,  that  “  we  never 
had  a  less  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  than  now.”  The 
situation  is,  unfortunately,  little  improved,  but  our  Indian 
subjects  are  too  long-suffering  to  initiate  a  revolt  against  us. 
Another  outbreak  in  the  ranks  of  our  native  army  is  unlikely. 
We  suffered  much  in  1857,  because  we  had  to  fight  trained 
sepoy  gunners,  who  had  possession  of  our  batteries.  To¬ 
day  mutineers  would  find  themselves  without  guns  and 
gunners,  opposed  to  English  troops  armed  with  Snider 
rifles.  A  regiment  of  sepoys  would  be  exterminated  in  a 
few  rounds  by  a  company  or  two  of  Europeans  so  armed. 
Our  European  strength  in  India  has  been  more  than  doubled 
by  the  possession  of  the  Snider,  which  has  not  been  served 
out  to  the  native  troops.  There  remains  the  third  and,  we 
think,  the  greatest  danger  to  our  power,  viz.,  a  hostile  com¬ 
bination  between  the  independent  princes  and  chiefs.  Nearly 
all  of  these  are  permitted  to  keep  up  contingents  of  more  or 
less  strength.  These  contingents  comprise  a  regulated 
number  of  men ;  but  although  the  chiefs  pretend  to  main¬ 
tain  only  such  numbers  as  they  are  allowed  by  treaty,  of 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
could  bring  into  the  field  a  far  greater  strength.  Scindhia 
I  has  an  admirably  drilled  force  of  the  three  arms,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  which  he  thoroughly  understands.  Holkar  is 
also  powerful  in  the  same  way,  and  both  of  these  chiefs 
hate  us  cordially.  Holkar  has  made  little  disguise  of  hi^ 
feelings,  but  Scindhia  has  had  to  be  more  cautious.  We 
hold  his  fort  of  Gwalior,  which  he  is  daily  hoping  may  be 
restored  to  him  on  the  promises  given  by  three  successive 
Viceroys.  Should  he  and  Holkar  really  mean  mischief 
towards  us,  and  ^succeed  in  drawing  Nepaul  or  the  Nizam 
into  their  alliance,  the  odds  would  doubtless  be  heavy 
against  us.  The  Spectator  says  that  we  could  do  no  more 
against  such  an  uprising  than  we  could  do  against  the 
Atlantic  if  it  rose  100  feet  in  a  night,  and  that  it  is  folly  to 
think  of  providing  against  such  an  event.  We  are  urable 
to  see  the  folly  of  precaution.  That  a  combination  of 
such  a  nature  should  to-day  be  possible  is  a  sad  comment 
upon  our  Indian  rule.  These  native  chiefs  have  little  in 
common  with  each  other  except  jealousy  and  distrust.  Had 
we  governed  more  wisely  they  would  have  been  our  staunchest 
allies.  Three  years  after  the  Mutiny  Lord  Canning  recorded 
his  opinion  that  **  the  safety  of  our  rule  is  increased,  not 
diminished,  by  the  maintenance  of  native  chiefs  well  affected 
to  us.  Should  the  day  come  when  India  shall  be  threatened 
by  an  external  enemy,  or  when  the  interests  of  India  else¬ 
where  may  require  that  her  Eastern  Empire  shall  incur 
more  than  ordinary  risk,  one  of  our  best  mainstays  will  be 
found  in  these  native  States.  But  to  make  them  so,  we 


lorgotten  the  episode  recorded  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
memorial  statue  at  Cawnpore,  that  a  great  company  of 
Christian  people,  chiefly  women  and  children,  were  cruelly 
massacred  and  cast,  the  dying  with  the  dead,  into  the 
well  below  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1857.”  It  is  now 
inted  that,  if  history  may  not  exactly  repeat  itself, 
nglishmen  may  nevertheless  have  another  struggle  in 
ndia  for  empire,  if  not  for  existence.  Should  such  an 
event  take  place,  we  are  told  in  certain  quarters  that  we 
ave  not  adequate  means  to  meet  it  with.  Can  either  or 
o  h  of  these  suppositions  be  true?  Is  our  position  in 
unstable  one  ?  This  is  the  first  question  to  be 
us  e  .  In  considering  it  at  present  all  thoughts  of  external 
aside.  The  Russo-phobists  will  allow 
a  time  must  elapse  and  certain  European  complications 
a  e  place  before  there  can  be  any  clash  of  arms  between 
ussia  and  ourselves.  Sufficient  unto  that  day  is  the 
thereof.  It  must  be,  therefore,  internal  enemies  that 
we  are  warned  to  be  prepared  for.  These  may  be  the  mass 
^  he  population,  our  native  army,  or  the  independent 
pnnc^  ^(j  chiefs  who,  while  accepting  our  protection, 
still  chafe.  It  is  said,  under  our  rule. 

wo  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  peoples  of  India 

no  •  A?  ifr  ^  there  is  little  to  fear.  Their  apathy  saved 
us  in  fho  _ -11.1  .  ,  .  >  _  J  . 


»'  ':-^~l>  V  ^  y 


I  .  ■  *' 
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IRELAND  IN  1874. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  paeans  with  which  the 
Times  and  its  Irish  correspondents  are  celebrating  Irish 
progress,  though  still  pitched  in  a  key  somewhat  too  high, 
are  more  accordant  with  facts  than  the  hysterical  and  un¬ 
easy  choruses  of  forced  rejoicing  that  used  to  be  raised  by 
the  advocates  of  things  as  they  were  in  the  sister  kingdom 
some  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  The  statistical  test  by  which 
Lord  Carlisle  and  other  amiabl  e  but  unphilosophical  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  English  Government  used  to  measure  the 
advance  made  by  Ireland  at  a  time  when  she  was  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  rebellion  may  bo  more  honestly  and  more 
scientifically  applied.  It  gives  a  ludicrous  as  well  as  a  mis-  j 
leading  result  when  it  is  used  only  to  show  how  the  number  j 
of  oxen  and  pigs,  the  acreage  under  turnips  and  mangolds, 
or  the  farmers’  deposits  in  the  banks,  have  increased  within 
a  given  period.  B  ut  if  the  test  be  used  with  caution,  and 
if  the  results  be  classified  with  discrimination,  the  value  of 
statistical  observations  is  very  great,  not  only  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  economist,  but  to  the  practical  politician.  Ireland  in 
1874,  ]udge<l  by  the  statistical  standard,  has  not  made  any 
remarkable  progress,  and  yet  the  state  of  things  presented 
to  our  view  has  some  elements  of  stability  which  were 
wanting  in  many  a  year  of  more  luxuriant  harvests,  of  more 
lively  trade,  and  of  a  more  eventful  and  interesting  history. 
The  Irish  are  not  only  moderately  prosperous,  but  are 
advancing  step  by  step  on  the  path  of  prosperity,  and  are 
even  coming  to  believe  in  it  themselves.  The  year  that  has 
just  closed  was  not  altogether  a  favourable  one  for  the 
observations  upon  which  we  have  to  ground  our  judgment. 
The  course  of  commerce  was  checked  and  troubled  by 
the  effects  of  the  American  panic,  and  of  the  subsequent 
reaction  in  the  English  markets ;  and  the  dulness  of  the 
English  manufacturing  industries  w  as  felt  in  the  demand  for 
live  meat,  so  that  the  cattle  trade  has  receded  to  a  less  im¬ 
portant  position  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  farmers  than  it 
occupie<l  a  couple  of  years  since.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
crops  have  been  abundant,  and  have  been  favoured  by 
splendid  weather ;  they  have,  moreover,  been  equaUy  rich, 
so  tliat  the  resulting  prosperity  is  widely  and  evenly  dif- 
fiise<l.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  where  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  discouraging,  Ireland  in  1874  proved  able 
to  face  the  discouragement  without  being  overl^me  by  it, 
and,  where  they  were  encouraging,  was  quick  to  profit  by 
the  advantage.  Though  in  some  quarters  there  has  been 
local  depression  of  commerce,  as  at  Belfast,  owing  to  the 
great  strike  in  the  linen  trade,  **  there  lias  been  no  strain,” 
we  are  told,  upon  the  Poor  Laws.  From  the  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  it  appears  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  relieved  in  the  workhouses  last 
year  was  2r»2,0U0,  an  increase  of  2,8fi7  over  the  numbers 
in  the  year  lH/3 ;  the  number  of  those  who  received  out¬ 
door  relief  was  74,000,  an  increase  of  4,493  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year;  the  number  in  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
asylums,  418,  an  increase  of  Ifi,  making  a  total  of  326,018, 
and  a  total  increase  of  7,370  over  the  numbers  relieved  last 
year.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  relief  was  1,003,513/., 
and  the  amount  of  poor-rate  lo<lgod  941,502/.,  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  more  than  covered  by  the  Parliamentary  grant 
of  78,000/.  in  aid  of  medical  and  educational  expenditure, 
and  al>out  9,(KMt/.  received  by  the  unions  from  other  sources. 
Tlio  cost  of  relief  under  the  moilical  charities,  also  included 
in  the  above  sum,  is  140,910/.,  and  the  number  relieved  is 
estimatcil  at  700,000.”  This  is  a  satisfactory  state  of 
things  if  we  consider  the  redundant  prosperity  of  1873, 
and  the  comparative  relaxation  of  energy  in  the  industries 
upon  whicli  Ireland  relies,  as  well  as  in  the  demand  for 
her  staples  in  1874.  It  shows  that,  though  the  burden 
may  from  time  to  time  become  heavier  or  lighter,  the  back 
is  always  broad  enough  to  bear  it  without  shrinking. 

But  the  agricultural  and  industrial  prosperity  of  Ireland 
is  more  easily  measured  than  the  social  and  political 
improvement  of  the  country’.  Here  statistical  tables  do  not 


help  us.  We  are  left  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  vague 
indications  of  sentiment  and  purpose  among  a  people  who 
have  always  strangely  intermingled  an  emotional  expansive¬ 
ness  with  secretive  reticence.  Are  the  Irish  more^  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  fundamental  lines  of  English  State 
policy  ?  Are  they  coming  to  accept  the  British  Constitution 
as  the  framework  within  which  their  own  liberties  are  to  be 
worked  out?  Or  do  they  still  fix  their  hopes  upon  revolu¬ 
tion?  It  is  most  material  that  we  should  know  how  to 
answer  these  questions.  Yet  we  can  only  attempt  to  do  so 
by  mere  guesswork.  The  Irish  correspondent  of  the  Times 
and  the  leading,  journal  itself  are  very  confident  that  because 
disaffection  is  no  longer  loud-voiced,  because  it  talks  the 
studiously  moderated  language  of  “  Home^  Rule,  therefore 
it  is  dying  out?.  Upon  the  whole  we  incline  to  their  con¬ 
viction  ourselves,  but  we  think  it  ought  .to  be  applied  to 
the  actual  state  of  Ireland  with  the  utmost  caution.  We 
cannot  forget  that  when  Fenianism  was  ripening  its  projects 
of  violence,  which,  though  they  were  not  seriously  dangerous 
to  the  British  Government,  w’ere  for  the  time  exceedingly  em¬ 
barrassing,  and  involved  this  country  in  political  difficulties 
and  discredit  from  which  as  yet  it  has  hardly  emerged,  the  open 
expression  of  disloyalty  was  something  unheard  of.  We  are 
far  from  saving,  we  do  not  indeed  believe,  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  1874  is  at  all  like  that  which  existed  in  1866; 
the  silence  now  may  mean  peace,  which  then  meant  only 
preparation  for  war.  But  the  very  fact  that  we  were  mis¬ 
taken  about  its  meaning  nine  years  ago,  should  make  us 
hesitate  to  aflSim  that  we  are  quite  certain  it  means  in  the 
present  instance  contentment  writh  existing  institutions.  If 
it  mean  anything  of  the  kind,  that  is  wholly  the  growth  of  the 
new  order  of  things  that  has  come  into  existence  since  the 
legislation  of  Mr.  Gladstope’s  Government  in  1869  and 
1870;  but  taking  for  granted  its  prevalence  in  Ireland,  it 
is  manifest  that  it  must  be  intermingled  with  ideas  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  former  period,  survivals  of  bygone  feuds  that 
may  peaceably  pass  into  the  fossil  state,  or  may  be 
reaw’jiened  to  virulent  life  according  to  the  handling  they 
receive.  Here  we  touch  upon  the  practical  side  of  the 
investigation.  Is  there  any  line  of  policy  by  Vhich  we 
can  promote  the  feeling  of  contentment  which  we  hope  to 
be  slowly  growing  up  in  the  Irish  mind.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  to  be  avoided,  as  likely  to  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  that  feeling,  and  to  arouse  the  slumbering  animosities 
which  we  hoped  it  had  supplanted  ?  The  legislation  of 
1869  firmly  established  religious  equality  in  Ireland,  and 
ever  since  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  has 
been  declining.  It  may  be  assumed,  that  if  the  Irish  are  at 
all  to  be  tempted  to  revolt  against  the  British  connection, 
it  will  not  be  by  any  motion  connected  with  religion.  The 
political  influence  of  the  Irish  priest  died  on  the  same  day 
with  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  Irish  Protestant. 
But  the  other  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  work  of  con¬ 
ciliatory  legislation  w’as  much  less  logically  carried  out. 
The  Land  Act  gave  the  tenant-farmer  relief  from  the 
grossest  of  the  oppressions  under  which  he  had  suffered, 
but  it  failed  to  do  w’hat  the  keenest  political  observers  have 
long  seen  must  be  done  in  Ireland  some  day  ;  it  failed  to 
establish  the  occupier  firmly  upon  the  soil  he  tills.  The 
conception  of  the  Land  Act  was  imperfect,  and  its  work¬ 
ing  has  even  fallen  short  of  the  original  idea.  The  litigious 
system  by  which  rights  have  to  be  defined  and  protected 
has  proved  unsatisfactor}’,  not  only  to  tenants  but  to  land¬ 
lords  ;  and  a  number  of  trifling  contests  of  doubtful  issue 
have  generated  almost  as  much  animosity  as  was  let  loose 
when  the  landowner  s  authority  was  absolutely  unfettered. 
The  farmers  clubs  in  Ireland  are  crying  unanimously  for  a 
revision  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  if  this  demand  be 
met  w’ith  a  stolid  opposition  it  may  w’ell  be  that  the  feelinga 
of  moderate  satisfaction  wdth  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  followed  will  be  exchanged  for  excitement 
culminating  in  disloyalty.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wise 
Government  might  deal  a  final  blow  at  Irish  discontent  by 
a  measure  extending  something  like  the  Ulster  Tenant 
Right  to  the  w’hole  of  Ireland,  and  might  do  this  without 
injuring  a  single  landlord.  The  Irish  landed  interest  have 
lost  their  territorial  power,  and  have  not  even  gained  security 
instead ;  and  however  they  might  grumble  at  first,  with  a 
^  view  to  State  compensation,  they  would  in  the  long  run  be 
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of  her  simple,  straggling  sons.  But  the  circumstence  that 
seTeral  people,  with  more  means  than  they  know  how  to 
manage  and  spend  properly,  should  be  able  to  get  a  little 
more  and  an  increase  of  wealth  often  signifies  this— —goes 
for  nothing  in  the  scale  of  things.  To  the  moralist,  the 
politician,  and  in  fact  all  but  the  fortunate  few,  the  supreme 
point  is  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  change  upon  the 
many;  and  if,  unfortunately,  it  be  the  case  that  wages  are 
to  be  reduced  in  many  branches  of  industry,  and  that  the 
hours  of  labour  are  to  be  extended,  sadness  would  be  more 
seemly  than  joy. 

Of  course,  this  is  no  indiscriminate  approval  of  strikes. 
We  cordially  admit  that  they  are  rarely  justified  or  prudent. 


Strikes  or  rumours  ot  stnKos  eveiywnere. 
west  north  and  south,  there  is  talk  of  strikes,  and  though 
some  of  them  may  blow  over,  and  peace  be  preserved,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  things  are  in  a  painfully  tense  con¬ 
dition  and  that  the  world  of  industry  has  not  often  been 
in  a  luore  unhealthy  condition.  Emigration  fs  discouraged. 
The  United  States  present  no  tempting  opening,  and 
there  is  not  activity  or  capital  enough  in  the  trade  of  our 
colonies  to  absorb  an  appreciable  number  of  our  workers. 
We  have  had  a  touch  of  severe  weather,  and  we  wanted  only 
a  bad  harvest  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  woes.  Some 
50,000  to  80,000  men  were  out  ”  the  other  day  in  South 
Wales ;  and  the  hopes  of  a  settlement  seemed  at  one  time 
in  danger  of  being  dispelled.  The  men,  it  is  true,  have 
decided  not  to  fight  their  masters,  who  are  ready,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  eager  for  a  battle,  and  for  an  opportunity  of 
rooting  up  the  weed  of  Unionism.  Under  the  circumstances. 


We  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  we  were  uttering 
truisms  when  we  insist  upon  the  fact  that  an  increase  in 
wealth,  if  not  accompanied  by  any  corresponding  addition 
to  the  stock  of  comfort,  counts  morally  for  little.  But  we 
see  too  abundant  evidence  in  modem  discussions  that  the 
means  are  confounded  with  the  end.  Our  latter  day  Cas¬ 
sandra  mourns  not  because  Priam  and  his  household  will 
be  slain,  but  because  their  coals  will  grow  dear,  and  because 
the  wealth  of  Troy  will  diminish.  Mr.  Greg  writes  elo¬ 
quently  on  the  rocks  ahead,”  and  the  great  industrial 
rock  in  our  path  is,  in  his  estimation,  the  “stationary 
state,”  or  a  condition  in  which  wealth  will  not  augment, 
in  which  each  one  will  be  satisfied  with  the  lot  in  which 
he  has  been  placed,  and  in  which  the  race  for  wealth  will 
cease  to  be  deemed  the  only  natural  pursuit  of  a  rational 
Englishman.  As  Mr.  Mill  said,  political  economists  of  the  old 
school  (and  he  might  have  added  many  of  the  new  school) 
“  think  that  the  normal  state  of  human  beings  is  that  of 
struggling  to  get  on.”  Their  deepest  object  of  aversion  is 
that  “  stationary  state”  which  would  be,  says  Mr.  Mill,  “  on 
the  whole,  a  very  considerable  improvement  on  our  present 
condition.”  We  do  not  preach  any  impracticable  and  poor 
asceticism.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether  the  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  This  sentiment  is  uttered 
every  Sunday,  and  is,  therefore,  not  believed.  An  Apostle 
speaks  to  this  effect,  but  in  a  Christian  country  we  all  know 
better  than  to  follow  or  heed  the  obvious  and  plain  meaning 
of  his  words.  Still,  if  not  the  root  of  all  evil,  the  love  of 
money  or  ardour  in  dollar-hunting  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
well-spring  of  all  good,  which  it  is  tacitly  assumed  to  be  by 
almost  all  who  discuss  trade  disputes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  masters.  These  controversialists  blame  the 
men  for  their  wastefulness  and  indifference  to  the  country’s 
riches.  They  chide  the  poor  puddlers  of  Scotland  because 
they  do  not  care  to  observe  the  fact  that  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  “output”  by  400,000  tons  in  four  years,  and  that  the 
production  of  Belgium  and  the  United  States  of  Americur  is 
creeping  up  to  an  equality  ^vith  our  production.  Those 
critics  should  not  wonder  if  their  remonstrances  have  small 
effect.  They  should  recollect  that  their  moral  code  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  workmen.  The 
former  believe,  in  common  with  a  large  if  not  the  largest 
portion  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  that  a  man  is  a  fool 
or  a  knave  if  he  be  not  engaged  in  striving,  with  might 
and  main,  to  make  his  fortune,  and  that  a  country  is  acting 
with  stupid  culpability  if  it  does  not  pursue  a  policy  which 
will  annually  augment  its  capital.  Their  notion  of  a  good 
citizen  is  one  who  is  doing  his  best  to  become  rich,  and  they 
think  he  deserves  well  of  the  State  who  has  done  well  for 
himself.  Now,  these  critics  should  know  that  such  is  not 
quite  the  ideal  of  life  held  by  the  great  bulk  of  persons 
who  are  soundly  rated  by  the  daily  papers  for  quitting 


sympathise  with  those  who  are  jubilant  over  the  failure  of 
the  men,  or  their  reluctant  submission  to  a  reduction  of 
their  wages  by  10  per  cent.  It  is  hailed  by  some  organs 
as  a  positive  godsend,  and  the  workmen  are  applauded  for 
their  good  sense  tardily  displayed,  and  their  emancipation 
from  the  Union.  The  capitalist,  no  doubt,  has  cause  for 
rejoicing,  and  there  will  be  some  half-dozen  big  coal  or  iron 
lords  who  will  add  to  their  banker’s  balance  in  consequence 
of  this  reduction.  It  is  just  possible  that  our  exports,  and 
indirectly  our  imports,  may  be  favourably  affected  by  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  labour.  We  shall  be  able  to  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  on  the  augmented  wealth  of  the  country. 
But  are  not  some  of  us  who  gloat  over  vague  millions,  even 
if  not  our  own,  the  victims  of  a  sophism  with  respect  to 
this  matter,  and  do  we  not  attach  an  unreasoning,  super¬ 
stitious  importance  to  the  circumstance  that  the  aggregate 
wealth  happens  to  be  very  great.  Really,  in  the  mind  of 
anybody  who  thinks  over  the  facts  and  wjio  is  not 
arithmetically  intoxicated  by  the  thoughtless  imbibing 
of  large  figures,  it  goes  for  very  little  whether  the 
aggregate  sum  in  England  be  large  or  small.  The  vital 
point  is  that  it  should  be  made  up  of  incomes,  all  or  most 
of  which  will  suffice  to  provide  the  means  of  living  com¬ 
fortably,  honestly,  and  usefully.  If  an  expansion  of  national 
wealth  signifies  that  the  number  of  persons  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  is  increasing,  there  is  cause  for  rejoicing.  But  the 
mere  circumstance  that  the  total  has  increased  throws,  we 
submit,  no  light  upon  the  only  important  and  vital  point. 
It  may  be  that  the  increase  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
actual  diminution  of  the  number  of  persons  living  in 
decency  and  comfort,  and  that  while  the  wealthy  have 
become  very  much  more  wealthy  the  poor  have  become 
poorer.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  fall  in  with  the 
jubilant  exclamations  of  persons  w*ho  say  whenever  a  strike 
fails,  “Rejoice,  rejoice.  Give  praise  and  be  exceedingly 
glad,  all  journals.  The  country  will  become  poorer  if  wages 
do  not  go  down.  Wliy  grumble  at  a  fall  of  10  per  cent,  when 
England  will  thereby  become  so  much  richer  ?  ”  Our  answer 
18,  that  while  an  increase  in  wealth,  apart  from  an  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  up,  is  of  next  to  no 
consequence,  an  increase  in  wages,  always  provided  it  be 
pennanent,  and  not  a  windfall  which  tempts  a  man  to  make 
a  beast  or  a  fool  of  himself,  is  a  good  in  itself,  needing  no 
explanation.  So  many  persons  hovering  on  the  margin- 
ine  between  struggling  existence  and  comfort  are  hoisted 
into  the  latter.  So  many  more  there  are  in  the  world  who 
can  raise  their  eyes  and  their  thoughts  from  meat  and  drink 
and  the  carnal 


concerns  of  the  passing  hour  to  higher  things, 


IS*' 
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In  many  recent  cases  of  burning  at  sea, >  the  majority  of  the 
crew  escaped,  although  much  farther  from  the  land  than 
the  Gospatrich  at  the  time  of^  her  loss.  Having  a  sufficiency 
of  boats  and  plenty  of  provisions,  they  successfully  accom- 
lished  voyages  of  1,000  and  1,200  miles,  while  in  the  case 
of  that  ill-fated  ship  land  was  only  about  300  mileSj  distant. 
An  equally  suggestive  fact  is  the  nature  of  the  cargo  in  the 
Cospatrick  and  its  stowage.  Probably  the  origin  of  the  ffie 
will  for  ever  remain  doubtful,  but  there  seems ,  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  sprung  up  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
ship.  Now,  what  sort  of  articles  were  stored  there?,’  The 

'  . .  1  in  the  most  dangerous 

Certain  descriptions  of  coals  con- 
being  liable  to  take  fire  when  damp, 


most  inflammable  imaginable,  and 
way  possible  to  conceive.  T 

taining  pyrites  of  iron  1  _  ^ , 

those  on  board  the  Cospatrick  were  placed  alongside  some 
water-tanks  that,  no  doubt,  leaked  to  a  certain  extent  as 
similar  receptacles  generally  do.  Here  at  once  we  have  all 
the  necessary  elements  of  combustion,  nor  were  other  ad¬ 
juncts  wanting  to  spread  the  fire  quickly.  On  the  top  of 
the  coals  a  layer  of  salt  provisions — fat  pork  and  beef — 
was  duly  deposited,  and  the  boatswain’s  locker  close  along¬ 
side  contained  oils,  paint,  cotton  waste,  and  a  large  number 
of  equally  inflammable  articles.  Abreast  of  the  fore  hatch¬ 
way  was  another  lot  of  oils,  pitch,  tar  and  paints,  while 
about  fifty  tons  measurement  of  spirits  were  stowed  in  the 
run.  Altogether,  the  best  possible  system  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  for  insuring  a  wholesale  conflagration  should 
fire  once  break  out.  Whether  it  really  originated  in  what 
is  called  spontaneous  combustion  ”  among  the  coals,  or  in 
some  other  manner,  is  not  a  very  material  point.  Although 
Mr.  Macdonald  inclines  to  believe  that  it  commenced  in  the 
boatswain’s  locker,  he  acknowledges  the  fire  might  have 
been  in  the  coal  locker  right  forward,  for  all  that  I  know.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Despatching  Officer  attributes  the 
catastrophe  to  the  crew  having  set  fire  to  the  ship  when 
trying  to  get  at  some  beer  stored  in  the  lower  hold.  But 
the  second  mate  controverts  this  hypothesis  by  declaring 
that  such  an  attempt  could  not  have  been  made  without 
coming  to  his  knowledge.  Altogether,  the  origin  of  the 
disaster  is  involved  in  doubt,  the  balance  of  probabilities 
remaining  in  favour  of  self-ignition  among  the  coals.  But 
be  the  cause  what  it  may,  this  fact  remains : — that  a  vessel 
fitted  up  expressly  for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants,  and 
duly  inspected  by  a  Government  official  previous  -to  her 
departure,  carried  within  her  all  the  necessary  elements  for 
an  almost  instantaneous  conflagration.  From  the  time 
when  the  fire  was  first  discovered  until  the  blowing  out  of 
the  stem  by  the  ignition  of  the  spirits,  only  one  brief  hour 
elapsed.  Is  any  other  proof  necessary  that  more  stringent 
regulations  are  required  in  regard  to  the  cargoes  and 
stowage  of  emigrant  ships  ?  These  being  the  salient  facts 
brought  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  survivors,  what  lessons 
are  to  be  derived  from  them  ?  In  the  first  place,  every  ship 
that  goes  to  sea  should  be  compelled  to  carry  sufficient 
boats  to  save  every  life  on  board.  No  doubt  it  will  be  urged 
that  this  is  simply  impossible  in  the  case  of  vessels  con- 
veying  cargoes  of  human  beings  instead  of  merchandise.  For 
instance,  the  Cospatrick,  a  ship  of  onlv  1.200  tons,  had 


The  tragedy  in  the  South  Atlantic  ought  surely  to  be 
turned  to  better  account  than  as  a  vehicle  for  sensational 
writing.  Day  after  day  the  pubhc  have  been  surfeited  with 
nauacating  details  of  what  occurred  on  board  the  boats. 

Graphic  Specials  ”  have  dished  up  again  and  again  every 
harrowing  incident,  as  if  the  British  appetite  for  horrors 
was  so  insatiable  that  even  a  rechatiffe  would  be  devoured 
with  avidity.  Putting  aside  this  out-of-place  writing  in 
connection  wdth  one  of  the  most  awful  calamities  that  ever 
happened  at  sea,  there  remains  a  very  legitimate  and  prac¬ 
tical  question.  What  lessons  are  taught  by  the  burning  of 
tho  Oospatrick  and  the  loss  of  470  lives  in  fine  weather  at 
no  great  distance  from  land  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  deeply 
suggestive  fact  stands  out  clearly  that  the  pro\dsion  of  boats 
was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  save  about  a  third  of  the 
people  on  board.  About  this,  difficult  as  it  is  to  believe, 
tlioro  can  be  no  question.  Estimating  that  each  boat  would 
safely  carry  twenty-five  persons — the  tvro  that  put  off  were 
sunk  almost  to  the  water’s  edge  by  thirty  persons  in  each — 
they  were  sufficient  only  for  the  conveyance  of  1 50  out  of  the 
47(>  human  beings  on  board.  From  this  it  follows  that,  even 
if  the  crew  and  passengers  had  been  properly  trained  to  meet 
any  sudden  outbreak  of  fire — a  suggestion  favoured  by  some 
of  our  contemporaries — and  if  they  had  remained  perfectly 
calm  and  collected,  at  least  300  must  have  been  left  to  perish 
in  tho  flames.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  becomes  easy  to 
understand  Captain  Elmslio’s  conduct  at  the  beginning  of 
tho  conflagration,  which  has  been  too  hastily  attributed  to 
want  of  nerve  and  coolness.  Knowing  that,  if  the  boats 
wore  got  out,  they  would  be  inevitably  sunk  by  the  rush  of 
more  people  than  they  could  carry,  he  ordered  all  efforts  to 
b(!  concentrated  on  extinction  of  the  flames.  There  was  hope, 
however  faint,  of  salvation  in  that  way,  but  nothing  less  than 
certain  d^jstruction  in  getting  out  boats  that  could  barely 
carry  a  third  of  the  passengers.  It  was  a  cruel  dilemma, 
and  perhaps  more  lives  might  have  been  saved  had  Captain 
Elmslie  ordered  tho  boats  to  be  taken  off  the  skids  and 
lowered,  when  Mr.  Macdonald  made  that  suggestion.  But, 
putting  aside  tho  almost  certainty  of  their  meeting  the  same 
fato  that  befel  the  starlward  quarter  boat,  which,  being 
overcrowded,  w'as  swamped  the  instant  it  touched  water,  a 
terrible  responsibility  must  have  presented  itself  to  the  cap¬ 
tain.  Ought  he,  being  entrusted  with  the  lives  of  all  on 
board,  to  decide  on  a  course  w’hich  would  doom  tw'o-thirds 
to  destruction  ?  To  carry  awray  all,  the  six  boats  must  have 
each  taken  eighty  persons,  the  very  number  that  led  to  the  476  people  on  board,  for  whom  nineteen  boats  would  be 
instant  swamping  of  the  starboard  quarter  boat,  and  the  loss  needed,  at  the  ratio  of  twenty-five  people  in  each, 
of  every  creature  in  her.  If  they  did  not  take  away  that  Where  could  a  vessel  of  that  capacity  stow  such  a  fleet  ? 
number,  but  only  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  for  whose  safe  This  question  raises  another  of  the  gravest  moment, 
amveyance  they  were  adapted,  a  vast  majority  must  have  Is  there  not  something  radically  wrong  in  a  svstem 
lK*en  left  to  pensh  miserably.  With  this  certainty  in  view,  which  permits  ships  to  be  crammed  wdth  more,  human 
I^aptain  Kimslie  is  entitled  to  credit  for  having  shrunk  from  beings  than  can  be  saved  in  a  sudden  emergency  ?  English 
a  course  which  he  foresaw  would  result  in  leaving  on  board  emigrant  vessels  are  deficient  enough  in  this  respect,  but 
those  least  able  to  light  their  way  into  the  boats— the  inva-  those  that  carry  cargoes  of  coolies  between  India  and  the 

\  i  .  colonies  are  known  to  be  even  more  inadequately  provided 

important  point  brought  out  by  the  evidence  of  in  proportion  to  the  number  on  board.  The  argument  on 

succe^ed  in  getting  behalf  of  this  pernicious  practice  starts  on  the  ^sumption 
inadeauatelv  ^  ^  provisions  and  sails,  and  but  that  ships  ought  to  be  allowed  to  carry  as  many  people  as 

SHrateS  be. accommodated  without  too  much  inconvenience, 

hatl  been  removpd  a  dnv  remained  in  the  boats  This  being  granted,  the  excuse  for  deficiency  of  boats,  viz., 

their  stowage,  undoubtedly  has 

provisions  comuasses  chartj*  if  ^  pressed  great  weight.  But  does  not  the  whole  argument  run  in  a 

ally  kept  in  them  Hail  aving  bwn  habitu-  vicious  circle?  Apparently  so,  since  sufficient  boats  are 

these  respects  we  should  havfl^Vw»  °  ^  ^  placed  on  board  because  there  is  no  room,  and  room  is 

of  human  sufferini?  brouoht  hnw  dreadful  tale  not  afforded  because  passengers  occupy  the  space  that  ought 

01  unman  suffenng  brought  home  by  the  three  survivors,  to  be  given  up  to  the  boats  Would  not  greater  safety  be 
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secured  if  the  opposite  principle  were  accepted  as  the 
starting-point  ?  Instead  of  making  the  provision  of  boats  a 
subsidiary  arrangement,  as  at  present,  it  clearly  should  form 
the  first  consideration.  Then  the  question  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ofiicials  to  ask  when  inspecting  emigrant  ships  would 
be  not  how  many  statute  adults  they  could  carry,  but  what 
amount  of  provision  existed  for  saving  lives  ?  Which  being 
ascertained,  the  vessel  should  embark  so  many,  and  no 
more,  be  her  accommodation  for  passengers  what  it  might. 
It  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  that  ships  shall  leave  these 
shores  in  a  condition  like  that  of  the  Cospatrick,  which 
preordained  the  loss  of  more  than  300  lives  in  case  of  any 
serious  disaster  occurring  on  the  ocean.  Let  the  carrying 
capacity  of  vessels,  in  regard  to  passengers,  be  fixed  at  the 
number  their  boats  will  convey  in  safety,  and  owners  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  provide  sufiScient  means  of  saving  life. 

Stringent  regulations  are  also  urgently  needed  about  the 
boats  themselves.  Wherever  practicable,  they  should  be 
kept  on  the  davits,  with  the  best  description  of  lowering 
apparatus  always  at  hand  for  instant  use.  Those  on  the 
skids  ought  on  no  account  to  be  used  for  any  temporary 
purpose,  such  as  a  harbourage  for  fowls  or  a  store  for 
vegetables,  but  should  be  always  kept  ready  for  launch¬ 
ing.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  longboat,  which  is 
often  converted  into  the  roof  of  an  improvised  cow-house, 
and  so  hemmed  in  with  spare  spars  and  miscellaneous  gear 
as  to  be  virtually  useless.  Bht  the  most  important  point  for 
insistance  is  that  every  boat  should  contain  at  all  times 
throughout  the  voyage  an  ample  stock  of  condensed  pro¬ 
visions,  such  as  pemmican  and  Liebig’s  extract,^  some  kegs 
of  water,  compasses,  charts,  oars,  masts,  sails,  and  signals, 
the  latter  both  for  day  and  night  use.  Too  often  boats 
containing  shipwrecked  sailors  are  passed  by  vessels  without 
notice,  owing  to  their  being  mistaken  for  fragments  of 
wreck.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  discern  distinctly 
the  outlines  of  comparatively  small  objects  from  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  especially  when  the  sea  happens  to  be  rough  and 
the  object  deeply  immersed.  But  if  every  boat  had  a 
recognised  flag  to  hoist  during  the  daytime,  and  rockets 
to  fire  at  night,  no  vessel  could  pass  without  noticing 
them. 

The  last  lesson  taught  us  by  the  loss  of  the  Cospatrick 
is  that  greater  care  ought  to  be  exercised  in  selecting  and 
stowing  the  cargdes  of  emigrant  ships.  For  instance,  what 
but  the  most  fatal  fatuity  could  have  led  to  her  receiving 
such  a  freight  as  fifty  tons  of  spirits  ?  The  breakage  of  a 
single  bottle  in  one  of  the  cases,  and  the  consequent  escape 
of  highly  inflammable  vapour,  might  at  any  moment  have 
brought  about  a  conflagration.  Perhaps  some  profit  would 
be  gained  if  no  cargo  was  allowed  to  be  shipped  in  vessels 
taken  up  for  emigrants  except  the  latter’s  baggage.  If  this 
was  too  light  to  insure  stability,  the  difference  might  be 
made  up  with  ballast.  But  whatever  means  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  insure  the  safety  of  such  passengers,  there  cannot 
be  any  question  that  the  Emigration  Commissioners  must 
exercise  a  far  stricter  supervision  over  loading  and  stowage. 
To  send  four  or  five  hundred  human  beings  to  sea  in  a 
floating  magazine  like  the  Cospatrick,  without  sufficient 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  is  a  course  of  proceeding 
that  we  refrain  from  stigmatising  by  its  proper  name. 


OPENING  OF  THE  PARIS  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  whose  heroes  have  often  given  him  serious 
trouble,  in  writing  of  Mirabeau,  is  compelled  to  recognise 
and  pass  lightly  by  the  great  man’s  relations  with  Uhe 
syrens  of  the  Opera.’  It  is  an  expression  of  the  man’s 
character  with  which  the  inspired  moralist  has  no  direct 
sympathy.  For  truth’s  sake  the  thing  must  be  stated, 
and  for  the  sake  of  charity  and  large  judgment  it  must 
not  fiercely  or  pitilessly  condemned.  Critics  of  France 
at  this  moment  may  secretly  feel  that  Mirabeau’s  country 
1^  inherited  something  of  Mirabeau’s  failing.  And  by 
the  implacable  critics,  as  we  have  seen  even  from  French 
journals,  the  failing  is  deemed  of  vital  significance.  The 
^gitinaist  papers  of  the  provinces,  and  the  severely 
Republican  organs,  recognise  the  incurable  frivolity  of  the 
capital  in  terms  of  gravest  condemnation.  In  the  festivities 
attending  the  opening  of  the  new  Opera  House,  and  in  the 
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careless^  gladness  of  the  people,  these  critics  perceive  the 
incapacity  of  France  for  all  serious  thought.  Her  manifold 
troubles  have  left  no  chastened  sense  of  duty,  and  her 
days  of  mourning  have  proved  only  an  enforced  abstinence 
from  gaiety.  And  if  this  contrast  between  the  temper  of 
France  and  her  trials  has  been  manifest  to  some  French¬ 
men,  to  the  rest  of  Europe  it  has  been  strikingly  evident. 
France  has  been  made  the  subject  of  something  like  a  homily. 
Even  the  presence  of  our  own  Lord  Mayor,  who  it  might  have 
l^en  hoped  would  give  gravity  to  the  scene,  has  not 
silenced  the  voice  of  the  preacher  ;  and  the  excellent  chief 
of  the  City,  when  he  returns  across  the  Channel  and  recun 
to  his  Times,  will  feel  very  much  like  a  guilty  youth  who 
has  been  overtaken  by  the  daylight  on  his  way  home  from 
a  masked  ball.  We  are  not  disposed  to  assert  that  all  this 
criticism  is  unjust  or  untimely.  If  facts  go  any  way  in 
proof  of  character,  there  is  an  element  of  levity  in  the 
French  nation,  and  this  levity  has  often  tended  to  display 
itself  in  a  manner  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  serious 
thinkers.  The  future  of  France  at  the  present  time  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  so  secure  as  to  give  no  cause  for  anxiety  : 
to  a  Frenchman  in  whom  political  earnestness  dominates 
other  qualities  of  his  nature  it  must  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
full  of  peril ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  whose  political 
existence  is  thus  beset  with  dangers  carelessly  disporting 
itself  is  certain  to  arouse  indignation  and  censure. 

Without  pretending  to  deny  all  this,  we  may  point  out 
that  there  is  at  least  another  aspect  to  the  question.  Mira¬ 
beau’s  ‘  syrens  of  the  Opera  ’  did  not  prevent  him  from 
being,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  phrases  it, a  Reality  and  no  Simula¬ 
crum  and,  in  the  same  sense,  France’s  capacity  for  right 
political  action  or  serious  feeling  is  not  to  be  denied 
because  the  heart  of  France  yields  to  the  fascination  of  an 
artistic  festival.  Charles  Lamb  has  confessed  that  he  once 
misbehaved  himself  very  shockingly  at  a  funeral ;  but  no 
one  would  on  that  account  deny  that  he  was  possessed  of 
deep  feeling.  The  people  of  Paris  are  very  apt  to  put 
themselves  in  the  plight  of  the  humourist.  They  are  in¬ 
clined  to  laugh  when  their  critics  would  have  them 
weep,  and  to  be  merry  when  they  ought  to  be  in  mourning. 
This  tendency  belongs  in  part  to  human  nature  itself,  but 
it  has  a  special  relation  to  the  French  character ;  and 
although  we  may  admit  that  the  spectacle  presented  is  not 
always  decent,  it  may  be  regarded  with  more  charity  than 
is  commonly  shown.  Men  may  entertain  a  laudable  desire 
that  Frenchmen  would  cast  aside  this  characteristic  excite¬ 
ment  and  settle  down  quietly  to  the  steady  business  of 
political  life ;  and  the  same  amiable  thinkers  may  possibly 
harbour  a  thought  that  the  world  altogether  might  be 
improved.  But  if  criticism  is  to  be  fair  as  well  as  virtuous, 
the  world  must  be  taken  as  it  exists,  and  the  critic  must 
endeavour  to  point  out  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  special 
qualities  granted  to  nations  and  to  individuals.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  puritanism  in  politics  as  well  as  in  private 
morals,  and  against  this  puritanism  France  has  always 
entered  a  strong  protest.  In  the  realm  of  political  thought 
and  action  this  has  been  her  constant  function ;  and  although 
in  its  performance  she  has  made  to  herself  a  troublous  and 
unstable  national  life,  Europe  and  the  world  have  benefited 
by  her  misfortunes.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  this  rapid  power  of  seizing  and  embodying  a  political 
idea  so  as  to  present  it  effectively  to  the  minds  of  more  sluggish 
nations  is  directly  associated  with  what  appears  flighty  and 
uncertain  in  conduct.  In  the  future  France  may  possibly 
have  other  work  to  do,  and  in  that  case  she  will  have  to 
cultivate  a  different  manner  of  behaviour.  Until  that  time 
comes  we  cannot  see  that  critics  should  greatly  shake  their 
heads  because  the  capital  which  ought  to  be  thinking  about 
Government  is  occupied  instead  with  the  somewhat  ornate 
attractions  of  the  Opera.  This  may  not  be  the  happiest 
moment  for  gaiety,  and  it  is  no  doubt  somewhat  distressing 
to  find,  on  paying  a  visit  of  condolence,  that  the  grief- 
stricken  patient  has  gone  to  the  play.  Europe,  and  espe¬ 
cially  England,  would  be  very  glad  to  condole  with  France 
just  now,  but  the  moralistsj  who  would  have  much  to  say  to 
her  in  her  grief,  scarcely  know  how  to  administer  comfort 
to  a  people  in  festival.  But,  again  to  quote  the  author  of 
the  French  Revolution,  **till  Cant  cease  nothing  else  can 
begin,”  and  if  the  people  of  Paris,  notwithstanding  the 
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gravity  of  the  political  situation,  felt  a  stroD'^  desire  for 
gaiety  after  the  brief  period  of  tears,  it  was  better  they 
should  open  the  new  Opera  House  with  joyful  ceremony 
than  go  about  in  a  state  of  assumed  political  sadness.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  in  favour  of  France,  and  notably 
of  Paris,  that  the  energies  of  the  people  are  devoted  not  less 
to  art  than  to  politics.  They  may  be  incapable,  in  either 
direction,  of  prc^ucing  anything  bearing  the  highest  stamp 
upon  it,  but  the  enthusiasm  is  not  the  less  genuine  because 
it  lacks,  perhaps,  something  of  profundity.  Other  nations 
are  in  constant  danger  of  giving  themselves  over  to  prac¬ 
tical  affairs,  and  though  they  may  get  a  good  Government 
they  sometimes  neglect  the  ends  for  which  alone  Govern¬ 
ment  is  of  any  service  to  a  people  or  to  the  world.  France 
has  always  assumed  to  itself,  and  partly  for  good,  the 
representation  of  modem  art ;  and  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  its  political  leadership  is  lost,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
the  country  should  rejoice  over  the  opening  of  a  building 
to  which  art  has,  at  least,  had  something  to  say. 

We  must  confess,  however,  to  something  of  regret  that 
the  people  of  Paris  should  have  expended  any  great 
enthusiasm  upon  the  Lord  Mayor’s  trumpeters.  There  is 
gaiety  and  gaiety,  and  an  excitement  begotten  by  **  the 
imposing  appearance  of  the  four  trumpeters  who  walked  in 
front  of  the  three  carriages  ”  is  not  the  kind  of  elation 
with  which  it  is  very  easy  to  sympatliise.  No  doubt  it  is 
true  that  a  flower  which  has  faded  in  its  native  air  may 
raise  its  head  again  in  new  soil,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
it  is  curious  to  observe  the  failing  identity  of  the  City 
magistrate  revived  by  transplantation  to  Paris.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times  seems  to  have  been  almost 
unmanned  by  the  spectacle  of  Paris  bowing  before  the 
Wliittington  of  his  native  land.  lie  speaks  of  the  digni¬ 
fied  and  self-possessed  bearing  of  the  English  visitors,”  and 
the  “  antique  splendour  of  their  dress,”  in  terms  that 
would  perfectly  accord  wdth  the  awful  sympathy  of  the 
denizen  of  Whitechapel  who,  on  the  0th  day  of  each 
November,  makes  his  way  to  Temple  Bar.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that,  in  this  brilliant  return  of  fortune  that  has 
overtaken  the  moribund  officialism  of  the  City,  other 
elements  of  civic  splendour  were  not  present  to  share  the 
praisi*  and  glory  of  the  hour.  Temple  Bar  in  its  present 
condition  would  have  formed  an  interesting  part  of  the 
procession,  and  its  somewhat  mournful  gait  might  have 
been  ha])pily  employed  to  denote  England’s  sympathy  with 
the  state  of  France.  Amid  such  a  revival  of  antique 
splendour  even  Bumbledom  itself  might  take  heart,  and  if 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  macebearer,  as  the  Daily  Telegraph 
Palis  correspondent  assures  us,  quite  impressed  the 
sjiectators  with  its  novelty,”  the  gold-headed  cane  of  the 
village  would  no  doubt  produce  a  profound  effect.  In 
the  face  of  these  enthusiastic  reports  from  English  corre- 
sjKindeuts  our  respectable  English  journals  ought  not  to  be 
very  angry  with  French  frivolity.  If  a  staid  and  orthodox 
nation  like  the  English  can  exhibit  such  delight  over  the 
spectacle  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  trumpeters  in  Paris,  Parisians 
may  well  be  forgiven  for  excitement  over  their  Opera  House. 
The  occasion  is  certainly  more  important,  and  there  is  more 
excuse  for  excitement. 

One  element  of  consolation  we  may  find  in  this  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord  Mayor  in  Paris.  The  chief  actors  in  state 
f^tivals  have  not  always  been  even  in  this  sense  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people.  The  honours  of  such  events  have 
usually  been  scatteretl  among*  kings  and  princes,  and  it  is  a 
jileasant  novelty  to  find  the  representatives  of  even  a  section 
of  the  community  coming  in  for  a  share  of  gloty.  Allow¬ 
ing  for  an  absurd  provincialism  in  the  tone  of  the  English 
])iess,  which  has  represented  to  us  the  Lord  Mayor  as  the 
central  figure  in  the  I’arisian  pageant,  it  is  partly  gratifying 
to  liepublican  feeling  that  the  townspeople  of  Paris  should 
liave  had  the  desire  to  do  honour  to  the  townspeople  of 
Loudon.  T.  he  masses  of  the  people  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  have  been  too  long  kept  out  of  national  gatherings, 
which,  like  much  past  history,  are  only  the  record  of  the 
iloiugs  of  titled  persons.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the 
Parisian  gamins  should  have  the  opportunity  of  gaping  at 
the  City  magnate,  anti  we  are  very  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
Mayor  and  his  companions  exhibited  a  sufficiently  self- 
possessed  demeanour.  The  fact,  at  least,  ought  to  inffuence 


English  critics,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
festival  could  be  unduly  frivolous  which  had  the  Lord 
Mayor  as  its  centre. 


WEST-END  USURERS  AND  THEIR  CRITICS. 

The  World  has  lately  been  publishing  a  series  of  articles 
upon  “  West-end  Usurers,”  w  ritten  with  the  laudable  object 
of  putting  usury  down.  “  We  believe,”  says  the  writ^er,  “  that 
the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has 
flourished  too  long  is  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  usurers  and  to 
expose  them.”  Accordingly  he  treats  the  “  men  and  women  ” 
for  whom  he  writes  to  a  species  of  secret  biography  of  the 
better  known  West-end  bill-discounters,  telling  us  of  one 
gentleman  that  he  “has  failed  in  business  as  a  wine 
merchant,”  of  another,  that  he  is  “not  unknown  to  Mr. 
Knox,”  and  of  yet  a  third,  that  “  his  career  has  been  so 
disgraceful  that,  at  this  festive  season  of  the  year,  we  do  not 
feel  that  it  would  be  fair  on  our  printers  to  ask  them  to  set 
it  up  in  type.”  This  kind  of  writing,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
“turning  the  tables  on  the  usurers”  to  some  purpose, 
although  what  precise  good  the  publication  of  such  details  is 
likely  to  effect  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to,  discern.  We 
take  it  that  a  usurer’s  clients  are  not  apt  to  show  themselves 
over  [larticular  about  his  antecedents,  so  long  as  he  is  willing 
and  able  to  discount  their  acceptances,  and  that  it  mutters 
very  little  to  them  whether  he  has  failed  in  the  wine  trade 
or  in  any  other.  Borrowers  at  eighty  per  cent,  can  hardly 
afford  to  be  nice,  and  a  good  character  is  still  so  far  valuable 
that  no  fairly  respectable  man  need  turn  usurer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  in  the  World  is  so  nervously  anxious 
to  proclaim  that  he  “  is  not  in  the  habit  of  discounting  his 
own  acceptances  at  sixty  or  eighty  per  cent.,”  that  we  cannot 
but  wonder  whence  his  vast  stock  of  special  and  personal 
information  is  derived.  It  is  not  everybody  who  is 
competent  to  write  the  secret  memoirs  of  the  chief  West- 
end  money  lenders,  or  who  having,  fortunately,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  acquaintance  with  the  private  scandals  of  disrepu¬ 
table  life  to  qualify  him  for  such  a  task,  has  also  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  happy  amount  of  self-confidence  to  imagine  that  his 
“exposure”  of  their  antecedents  will  induce  the  whole  tribe 
of  usurers  to  “  mend  their  ways.”  The  fact  is  that  an  attack 
of  this  kind  upon  a  small  and  disreputable  clique,  with  no  one 
of  whom  any  decent  person  can  possibly  have  any  sort  of 
sympathy,  is  eminently  cheap,  easy,  and  safe,  and,  no  doubt, 
— for  a  particular  class  of  readers—  eminently  interesting. 
Story  tells  of  a  typical  collier  who,  when  he  had  no  particular 
fight  of  any  importance  impending,  used  to  beat  his  wife, 

{lartly,  he  explained,  out  of  “  jollity,”  and  partly  “  to  keep  in 
lis  hand.”  We  may  be  w’rong  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the 
articles  in  the  World  were  written  in  a  similar  spirit,  rather 
than  with  that  personal  animus  w^hich,  but  for  the  author’s 
statement  of  his  own  satisfactory  financial  position,  might 
possibly  be  attributed  to  them.  Besides,  when  a  man  is  such 
a  rogue  that  he  dare  not,  under  any  circumstances,  take  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  libel,  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  game  to  kick  him,  and 
possibly — for  some  people— an  amusing  one. 

The  West-end  usurer  is  by  no  means  the  only  species  of  the 
great  genus  of  money-lenders.  Perhaps  the  most  extortionate 
rogue  in  the  whole  fraternity  is  the  proprietor  of  the  small 
advertising  loan-office,  whose  business  it  is  to  advance  small 
sums  of  money,  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  upon  bills 
of  Side.  About  a  year  ago,  a  batch  of  these  thieves,  who  had 
carried  on  business  under  the  name  of  Diprose,  were  very 
properly  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey.  It  appeared  that 
their  modus  operandi  had  been  to  lend  out  sums  of  ten  or 
twenty  pounds,  always  taking  care  to  get  an  absolute 
bill  of  sale  upon  furniture  worth  ten  or  twelve  times  the 
amount.  If  they  were  paid,  they  got  back  their  money  wdth 
something  like  a  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent.  If  they  were 
not  paid,  they  seized  the  furniture,  and  sold  it  at  mock 
auctions  of  their  own  for  a  mere  fraction  of  its  value,  buying 
it  in  themselves.  To  lend  at  cent,  per  cent.  U|:>on  tangible 
and  good  security  must  be  a  sufficiently  lucrative  business, 
although,  no  doubt,  the  small  loan-office  proprietor  is  heavily 
mulcted  for  advertisements.  It  would  be  curious  to  know 
w’hether  it  is  really  true  that  the  daily  papers  charge  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  price  for  advertisements  of  this  kind.  The  Telegraph 
has  been  accused  by  its  good-natured  friends  of  doing  so  ;  but 
we  should  doubt  if  it  were  the  only  sinner.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  only  paper  that  used  to  insert  Mr.  Diprose’s  announce¬ 
ments,  and  to,  so  far,  go  shares  with  him  in  his  business. 
Another  large  class  of  usurers — that  of  the  money-lending 
attorney-^an  afford  to  dispense  w  ith  the  assistance  of  the 
daily  papers  altogether.  Post  obits  are  a  form  of  bond  still 
not  altogether  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields.  It  is  true  that  Insurance  Offices  have  now  almost 
entirely  engrossed  all  legitimate  dealings  with  reversionary 
estates.  But  there  are  still  family  solicitors  to  be  found  who 
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re  not  unwilling  to  make  advances  upon  a  contingent  reversion 
a  rate  of  interest  sufficient  to  cover  their  risk,  and  whose 
business  is  so  perilously  like  that  of  downright  usury  that 
even  the  World  might  be  puzzled  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  As  for  the  regular  West-end  usurer,  he  is  a  type  in 
himself,  and  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one.  Deeds  and  bills 
of  sale  are  not  at  all  in  his  way  of  business.  He  lends  out 
his  money  upon  the  “note  of  hand  alone”  of  his  clients, 
and  his  terms  average  from  sixty  to  eighty  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.,  according  to  what  he  knows  of  his  client. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  stories  about  him  are  more  or  less 
mythical.  He  is,  in  his  way,  a  plain,  straightforward  man 
enough.  He  has  chambers,  of  course,  somewhere  off  Bond- 
street,  or  thereabouts,  and  is  by  way  of  being  a  man  about 
town,  driving  a  big  mail  phaeton  in  summer  and  a  big  cab  in 
winter,  and  attending  Brighton  and  the  Park  with  laudable 
regularity.  In  the  demi-monde  of  the  theatre  and  the  race¬ 
course  he  is  in  all  his  glory.  He  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
a  Viscount]  nods  to  him  in  Rotten-row,  and  the  summit  of 
iiis  worldly  ambition  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Raleigh.  In¬ 
deed,  in  private  life,  he  is  an  amiable,  if  not  altogether  an 
estimable  character.  In  business,  however,  less  pleasant 
traite  are  apt  to  make  themselves  prominent.  His  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  calculate  as  nearly  as  he  can  the  exact  amount 
for  which  his  client  is  good  ;  to  lend  him  up  to  that  limit,  and 
no  further ;  and  then  to  realise  his  debt  without  mercy  or 
forbearance.  As  a  rule,  his  customers  are  perfectly  well  aware  of 
his  game,  and  perfectly  able  to  protect  themselves.  They  know 
that  he  has  made  private  inquiries  about  them,  that  he  has 
verified  their  assertions,  and  that  he  has  fixed  a  superior  limit 
up  to  which  he  will  accommodate  them — always,  of  course, 
at  his  usual  charges—with  as  much  moneyas  they  may  want. 
They  know  also  that  the  moment  that  limit  is  reached,  they 
might  as  well  look  for  mercy,  or  any  other  moral  sentiment, 
from  a  flint  stone,  and  that  they  will  be  sold  up,  or,  to  use  the 
orthodox  phrase,  “broken,”  without  a  day’s  grace.  As  a 
rule,  the  trial  of  wits  is  tolerably  fairly  matched,  and  the 
client  eventually  escapes  from  the  net  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man.  Such  a  business  is  not,  of  course,  a  nice  one  to  follow. 
Not  that  the  West-end  usurer  is  quite  as  bad  as  apocryphal 
stories  paint  him.  He  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  bill-stealer —although 
the  rule  in  question,  like  every  other,  has  its  exceptions — and 
he  takes  particular  care  to  keep  within  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  neither  is,  nor  professes  to 
be,  particular  to  a  shade,  and  if  not  actually  a  swindler  him¬ 
self,  he  is  yet  li6  with  ail  the  lowest  and  most  disreputable 
swindlers  in  London — with  blacklegs,  gaming-table  keepers, 
procuresses,  and,  indeed,  all  the  worst  scum  of  the  West-end. 

On  the  other  hand,  now  that  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s  Bill 
sufficiently  protects  minors  from  their  own  folly,  the  generous 
sympathies  of  the  over-sensitive  World  are  somewhat  thrown 
away  upon  the  usurer’s  adult  and  more  capable  victims.  The 
matter  is,  indeed,  one  in  which  sympathy  of  any  kind  is 
altogether  misplace<l.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  men 
moving  in  what  is  known  as  “  good  society  ”  to  whom  it  is 
occasionally  a  convenience,  if  not  exactly  an  advantage,  to  be 
able  to  discount  their  own  acceptances  at  the  rate  of  even 
eighty  per  cent.  A  man  may  be  an  officer  in  the  army,  or  a 
clerk  in  a  Government  office,  or  he  may  be  living  on  an 
allowance  from  his  father,  or  he  may  be  a  young  professional 
man  ;  and  being  any  one  of  these  things  he  suddenly  finds 
himself  in  want  of  a  hundred  jxjunds,  more  or  less,  for  some 
purpose  which  may  or  may  not  be  legitimate  in  itself,  but 
which,  at  any  rate,  he  does  not  care  to  have  generally  known. 
If  he  borrows  of  a  friend  he  contracts  a  very  serious  obliga¬ 
tion  :  to  go  to  his  rehitious  or  to  the  family  solicitor  is  out  of 
the  question.  He  w'ants  the  money  at  once,  —  without 
security  and  without  any  questions  ;  and  as  long  as  men 
fhis  way  usurers  will  never  want  clients. 
Indeed,  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  there  is  almost 
^mething  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  their  charges. 
I  he  fact  is  that  the  man  who  lends  out  his  money 
at  per^  cent.,  without  inquiry  or  security,  simply 

makes  his  clients  insure  one  another.  Some  of  them 
never  pay  him  at  all ;  others  pay  him  a  few  shillings  in  the 
pound  ;  others  offer  him  back  his  principal  with  five  per  cent.  ; 
and  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  all  these  drawbacks 
us  net  profits  are  by  no  means  as  exorbitant  as  might  be  at 
rst  supposed.  ^  A  parent  who  finds  that  his  son  has  been 
orrowing  at  eighty  per  cent,  is  naturally  disposed  to  be  indig¬ 
nant,  but  as  a  simple  matter  of  common  sense  a  young  man 
10  wants  money  without  security  must  expect  to  pay  for  it, 
an  will  not  get  it  unless  he  does.  The  West-end  usurer’s 
Clients  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  sufficiently  men  of  the  world  to 
now  what  they  are  about,  to  whom  they  apply,  and  what 
sor  of  a  bargain  it  is  they  drive.  A  young  man  who  finds  him- 
se  suddenly  and  sharply  in  want  or  a  hundred  pounds  under 
circumstances  which  forbid  him  to  apply  to  his  friends  or  to 
a  respectable  solicitor,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  an  Israelite,  but 
IS  certainly  not  altogether  devoid  of  guile.  Indeed  the  West- 
♦  n  usurer  is,  after  all,  only  the  natural  result  of  natural 


causes.  As  long  as  voung  men,  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
or — for  the  matter  of  that,— -men  of  any  gamble  and  bet 
heavily  and  indulge  in  other  disreputable  and  expensive  vices, 
there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  money  at  eighty  per  cent.,— 
and,  we  may  add,  whenever  money  is  wanted  at  a  rate 
proportionate  to  the  risk,  there  is  always  a  Jew  in  the 
background  to  advance  it.  When  we  hear  of  one  young 
fellow  being  turned  out  of  his  club  for  winning  five  hundred 
povjnds  at  picquet  in  one  night— another  for  tossing  “  heads 
and  tails  ”  in  the  coffee-room  for  4  fifty-pound  note — another 

for  travelling  about  with  a  roulette-box  in  his  portmanteau _ 

another  for  cheating  at  ecarti  in  a  railway  carriage — another 

for  defaulting  fora  few’  hundreds  on  the  Derby,  and  so  forth _ 

we  begin  to  understand  who  are  the  innocent  victims  wrhom 
the  World  so  pathetically  commiserates.  There  is  a  very 
quiet,  but  yet  very  steady,  under-current  of  vice  in  London  ; 
and  the  usurer  lives  upon  the  garbage  which  it  brings  down 
to  him — much  as  in  India  the  crocodiles  keep  the  Ganges  clear 
of  carcases.  We  can  hardly  blame  him  for  the  corruption  of 
which  he  is  bred  and  by  which  he  lives.  No  doubt  his 
business  is  an  unpleasant  one,  and  one  that  does  not  allow 
him  to  keep  his  hands  veiy  clean.  But  the  virtuous  iudigua- 
fion  which  he  occasionally  elicits  is  altogether  misplaced,  and 
the  notion  of  the  wicked  usurer  who  leads  young  men  astray 
is,  we  imagine,  altogether  mythical.  The  touching  allegory 
of  the  spider  and  the  fly,  with  the  pathetic  rhyme,  “  Will  you 
walk  into  my  parlour  ?  ”  might  be  better  applied.  Like  most 
members  of  that  large  and  miscellaneous  class  which  lives 
upon  the  vices  of  others,  the  usurer  has  seldom  any  need  to 
bait  his  trap — nor  have  his  victims  any  particular  claim  upon 
our  pity. 


LEDRU-ROLLIN.  * 

The  father  of  universal  suffrage,  as  Ledru-Rollin  was 
called,  died  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Year.  He  has  passed 
aw’ay  amidst  all  but  general  indifference.  His  demise  has 
been  attended  with  lukewarm  expressions  of  regret  by  men 
of  his  own  party,  and  by  the  satanic  grins  of  those  Conserva¬ 
tive  journalists  who  wait  until  an  adversary  is  dead  to  defile 
his  honour  and  integrity. 

Such  indifference  is  natural.  It  is  easy  to  explain  why  a 
new  generation  thoroughly  imbued  with  political  and  social 
notions  that  widely  differ  from  those  of  thirty  years  ago 
should  pooh-pooh  a  veteran  of  Republicanism  like  Ledru- 
Rollin.  Services  are  more  rapidly  obliterated  from  the 
memory  of  men  than  faults.  Devotion  to  one’s  country  is 
soon  forgotten,  while  ridicule  survives.  Any  one  who  is  fair 
enough  to  retrace  Ledru-Rollin’s  career  will  readily  admit 
that  his  critics  do  him  grievous  wrong ;  and  when  papers 
such  as  the  Daily  Telegraph,  that  claim  special  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs  and  men,  assert  that  he  was  gnawed  by  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  that  his  oratory  would  have  disgraced  the  least  pro¬ 
ficient  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  cannot  but 
shrug  one’s  shoulders  at  the  gratuitous  dishonesty  and  the 
unparalleled  ignorance.  The  truth  is,  that  Ledru  was  one  of 
the  moat  generous,  if  impulsive,  politicians  of  his  time,  and 
one  of  the  highest  orators  that  ever  flung  the  gauntlet  of 
right  against  might  from  a  French  tribune.  When,  in  1841, 
he  appeared  in  the  Royalist  Chamber,  not  a  voice  had  yet 
dared  to  pronounce  the  word  of  Republic.  Ledru- RoUin 
planted  the  standard  of  democracy  right  in  the  midst  of 
Louis  Philippe’s  supporters,  and  stuck  to^t  with  a  steadfast¬ 
ness  and  conviction  which  begot  the  admiration  even  of  his 
opponents.  The  ring  of  such  eloquence  had  not  been  heard 
in  a  French  assembly  for  fifty  years,  and  it  sounded  like  a 
death-knell  in  the  ears  of  faltering  royalty.  Long  before  he 
was  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  electors  of  Le 
I  Mans,  Ledru-Rollin  had  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
triumph  of  his  opinions.  He  was  a  barrister  in  li30,  and, 
what  Victor  Hugo  was  doing  in  literature,  he  undertook  to 
achieve  in  politics.  He  was  no  doubt  full  of  ambition,  but 
of  the  kinil  which  puts  its  pride  in  w’orkiug  for  the  good  of 
others.  Both  at  the  bar  and  in  the  press  he  courageouslpr 
advocated  what  seemed  to  him  the  cause  of  justice,  and  it 
was  he  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

Although  public  opinion  was  then  beginning  to  perceive 
the  fallacy  of  a  constitutional  monarch)r  applied  to  France, 
there  was  no  little  courage  in  acting  thus  single-handed.  Many 
pointed  out  wdth  some  bitterness  the  mistakes  of  the  Orleanist 
rigime,  but  none  save  Ledru-Rollin  ventured  to  question  its  ex¬ 
istence  and  to  incite  to  its  overthrow.  Against  the  Republican 
orator’s  attacks  Louis  Philippe’s  ministers  brought  into  play 
the  w’eapon  of  the  weak  and  incapable.  Ledru-Rollin  was  pro¬ 
secuted  for  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  and  condemned  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  whenever  a  Government  has  recourse  to  re¬ 
pression,  it  is  rapidly  edging  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  and 
this  fact  was  particulany  evidenced  in  the  case  of  the 
Monarchy  of  July.  Although  Ledru-Rollin  found  no  sup- 
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pQi>^i‘g  for  hifl  ItepubliCflD  li6  hftd  no  Iftck  o£  ftlli68  to 
attack  the  policy  vf  the  Governraeut,  and  the  latter  co-opera¬ 
tion  annwered  his  purpose  just  as  well.  His  solitary  j^sition 
in  the  Chamber  was  thus  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  with 
honour  ;  and  it  very  much  redounded  to  his  tact  and  political 
ability  that  he  passed  with  credit  through  the  arduous  test.  His 
perseverance  bore  its  fruit ;  little  by  little  the  dynastic  oppo¬ 
sition  wheeleil  round,  and  gathered  around  Ledru-Rollin,  and 
on  the  morrow  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  most  of  those  who 
had  timidly  seconded  him  became  fervent  and  faithful 
pioneers  of  the  new  state  of  things. 

Ledru-Hollin  was  then  in  his  prime.  Full  of  enthusiasm, 
eager  to  realise  the  dreams  of  his  life— none  of  which  were 
devoid  of  grandeur  and  generosity — he  became,  with  Lamar¬ 
tine,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Provisional  Government.  One 
of  bis  great  ideas  was  that  the  bestowal  of  liberty  upon  the 
people  without  preliminary  training  always  leads  to  greater 

foo<l  than  evil.  He  theiefore  gave  universal  suffrage  to 
'ranee.  The  first  usage  the  majority  made  of  this  invaluable 
privilege  was  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Republic  ;  but  when 
the  first  impulse  of  excitement  had  died  out,  it  was 
clearly  perceived  how  a  concourse  of  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  the  imminence  of  a  social  crisis,  made  of  the  conces¬ 
sion  H  most  serious  source  of  peril.  Ledru-Rollin  was  too 
shrewd  not  to  perceive  it  himself ;  but  liberty  that  has  been 
conceded  ciinnot  be  cancelled,  and  universal  suffrage  having 
been  given,  it  was  even  more  dangerous  to  withdraw  than  to 
sanction  it.  Ledru-Rollin  himself  was  one  of  the  first  victims 
of  his  generous  aspirations.  The  spirit  of  reaction  which 
invariaWy  follows  every  popular  outburst  set  in  with  sudden 
violence.  The  Republican  party,  divided  and  undisciplined  as 
it  was,  was  unequal  to  its  task,  and  Napoleon  III.  made  his 
first  entree  as  President  of  the  Republic,  to  which  he  solemnly 
swore  allegiance,  although  it  was  his  firm  intention  to  murder 
it  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  first  consequence  of  demo¬ 
cratic  mismanagement  was  the  bloo<ly  insurrection  of  June, 
1848.  The  result  of  the  insurrection  was  to  send  Ledru- 
Rollin  into  exile  ;  and  universal  suffrage,  after  smiting  its 
father,  sanctioned  a  great  political  crime,  and  became  the 
most  formidable  weapon  of  autocracy. 

Whether  Ledru-Rollin  was  haunted,  during  bis  long  exile 
in  this  country,  by  the  thought  that  he  was  partially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  advent  of  the  Second  Empire  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  while  remaining 
faithful  to  the  conviction  that  experience  w’ould  finally  en¬ 
lighten  universal  suffrage,  he  regi'etted  having  been  its  too 
ardent  apostle.  After  nis  fall  his  conduct  was  as  consistent 
as  it  was  dignified  ;  but  he  was  discouraged,  embittered,  and 
unhappy  ;  and  he  relapsed  into  exile  as  into  the  grave.  He 
seems  to  have  given  up  all  idea  of  political  action  as  long  as 
the  Imperial  Government  should  subsist.  Therein,  perhaps, 
lay  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life.  Nothing  is  more  fatal 
to  a  politician  than  inaction  ;  and  the  far  niente  told  on  Ledru- 
Rollin  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  4th  of  September 
came  the  great  orator  of  the  Republican  party  was  no  longer 
the  strong  intellectual  soldier  of  yore.  While  Louis  Blanc 
was  displaying  the  gifts  which  he  had  kept  in  high  training 
during  his  sojourn  in  England,  Ledru-Kolliii  lagged  in  the 
rear,  and  his  friends  saw  that  it  was  all  over  with  him.  The 
consciousness  of  his  decadence  probably  struck  him,  for  he 
refused  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  Bordeaux,  to  which 
six  departments  had  sent  him,  and  retired  into  private  life. 

Only  one  reason  could  have  induced  him  to  come  forward  a 
second  time  as  a  militant  politician,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the 
monarchists  of  Vei'sailles  against  universal  suffrage  could 
not  leave  him  an  indifferent  spectator.  Ledru-Rollin  con¬ 
sidered  himself  bound  to  defend  an  institution  which  had 
been  so  dearly  acquired  by  France  and  by  himself.  A  seat 
was  vacant  in  Vaucluse,  Ledru-Rollin  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate,  expressly  stipulating  that  his  only  purpose  in  so 
doing  w:is  to  defend  universal  suffrage.  His  appearance  at 
the  tribune  was  a  complete  JiatcOy  and  all  the  Republican 
Deputies  felt  that  he  would  have  been  far  wiser  had  he 


appearance  in  the  Chamber  was  the  result  of  a  feeling  of 
chivalry.  All  that  could  be  urged  against  it  was,  that  it 
cast  discredit  upon  his  own  reputation. 

^  This,  however,  has  little  to  do  with  the  impartial  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  LedrU'Rollin’s  career.  He  was  a  great  orator,  a 
fervent  and  devoted  servant  of  his  convictions,  a  sufferer  for 
the  cause  to  the  triumph  of  which  he  devoted  his  life.  He 
dowered  his  country  with  an  institution  which  bore  poisonous 
fruits,  but  which  is  now  so  far  justifying  Ledru-Rollin’s 
exi>ectation8  as  to  induce  a  factious  minority  to  try  and 
tamper  with  it.  He  was  considered  a  dreamer,  a  utopian, 
and  yet  most  of  his  views  have  been  realised  since  Bis  elo¬ 
quent  voice  gave  expression  to  them;  and  quite  recently 
he  proved  that  he  was  not  deaf  to  conciliation  by  voting 
for  the  Casimir-P^rier  proposition.  C.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- 0 - 

women’s  disabilities  removal  bill. 

Sir _ Will  you  allow  me  space  for  a  few  observations  upon 

the  letter  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  last  week  upon  the 
Female  Suffrage  movement?  Mr.  Hoskins  courteously  acquits 
the  supporters  of  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Removal  Bill  of 
any  **  deliberate  malice  against  married  women,  but  he 
nevertheless  brings  a  heavy  charge  of  injustice  or  insincerity 
against  all  those  ladies  who  limit  their  claim  for  representation 
to  those  women  who  are  possessed  of  the  qualification  which 
enables  men  to  vote.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  assert  the 
principle  that  sex  should  prove  no  disqualification  for  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  this  is  to  assert  the  broad  principle  of  equality 
between  women  and  men.  To  ask  for  a  class  of  women  not 
legally  qualified  a  privilege  which  men  not  legally  qualified 
do  not  possess  would  be  to  claim  superiority  for  women,  and 
yet  that  would  be  implied  if  we  extended  our  demands  so  as 
to  include  the  vast  mass  of  married  women  who  arc  not  legally 
considered  householders.  We  ask  only  for  equality  for  men 
and  women  before  the  law,  and  we  deprecate  all  exceptional 
legislation  or  added  privileges,  even  if  intended  to  pve  women 
superior  advantages  to  those  enjoyed  by  men.  Mr.  Hoskins 
asserts  that  “  tens  of  thousands  of  industrious,  energetic,  and 
even  intellectual  wives”  are  more  competent  to  give  votes 
than  the  widows  and  spinsters  for  whom  it  is  claimed.  The 
supporters  of  the  Bill  neither  affirm  nor  deny  this  ;  the  sup¬ 
posed  slur  on  married  women  exists  only  in  Mr.  Hoskins’s 
imagination.  So  long  as  representation  in  England  does  not 
rest  on  intellectual  capacity,  so  long  as  the  illiterate  voter,  the 
criminal,  and  the  drunkard  are  not  disfranchised  if  their  names 
are  on  the  rate-books  to  the  necessary  amount,  the  question 
of  the  relative  intellectual  capacity  of  married  and  unmarried 
women  need  not  be  discussed.  (Let  me  add  here  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  asserting  that  we  have  “  grudgingly  ^ 
extended  our  claim  so  as  to  include  widows ;  the  number  of 
widow  householders  would  probably  equal  or  exceed  the 
spinster  householders.)  If  Mr.  Hoskins  wishes  to  alter  the 
basis  of  representation  for  men  and  women  alike  to  one  of 
intellectual  fitness,  his  argument  would  have  some  weight ; 
we  have  enough  on  our  hands  in  trying  to  do  away  with  sex 
as  an  electoral  disability,  without  seeking  to  alter  the  esta¬ 
blished  system.  There  is  surely  no  quibbling  or  drawing¬ 
room  diplomacy  here. 

But  Mr.  Hoskins  brings  a  still  graver  charge  forward — that 
by  “  humiliating  married  women  ”  we  are  thereby  putting  a 
premium  on  vice.  Does  this  charge  properly  rest  with  women 
who,  having  been  deprived  of  all  direct  political  influence,  are 
compelled  to  accept  the  laws  that  be,  or  with  the  framers  of 
them  ?  So  long  as  unmarried  women  have  full  control  over 
their  property  and  actions,  while  a  wife  is  an  infant  in  the- 
eye  of  the  law  ;  so  long  as  an  unmarried  woman  has  the  right 
to  keep  her  children  with  her,  while  a  married  mother  is 
legally  no  kin  to  them  ;  so  long  as  wives  are  almost  unpro- 
tectea  against  the  brutality  of  drunken  and  cruel  husbands, 
the  charge  of  setting  a  premium  on  vice  rests  with  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  England.  A  mere  demand  for  political  rights  for 
individuals  who  have,  as  yet,  hardly  any  assured  personal 
rights,  would  be  as  powerless  to  remedy  the  evil  as  a  demand 
for  representation  for  non -householders  would  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  ^  I  am,  &c.,  Caroline  Ashurst  Biggs. 

19  Notting-hill  square,  W., 

[  Jan.  4,  1875. 

ME.  TYEWHITt’s  ^sketching  CLUB.* 

Sir,— In  my  review  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  ‘  Sketching  Club,’ I 
quoted  a  passage  relating  to  the  comparative  ease  of  the 
human  figure  as  a  study  for  juveniles,  compared  to  mountains 
and  trees.  When  I  quoted  this  singular  opinion,  I  find  I 
did  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  the  injustice  to  attribute  it  to  him :  the 
passage  in  question  was  a  quotation  from  another  writer,  and 
as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  actually  expresses  his  dissent  from  the 
writer  he  quotes,  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  my  mistake,  and 
to  apologise  for  the  same. 

^  ^  lam,  &c.,  W.  B.  Scott. 

Jan.  7,  1875. 

THE  SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE  QUESTION  IN  VICTORIA, 
c*  "wr  *  Correspondent  in  Melbourne.') 

"^L“We  Victorians  have  been  engaged  during  the  past 
month  in  attempting  to  find  out  how  we  ought  to  spend  the 
nret  day  of  the  v^ek.  In  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament 
this  question  has  been  discussed,  and  with  a  degree  of  interest 
and  excitement  quite  unparalleled  amongst  us 
On  the  16th  of  October  last  Mr.  Woods  moved,  in  the 
legislative  Assembly  :-«That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  all 
libraries,  museums,  picture  galleries,  public  parks,  and  botaui- 
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1  «ora*»u8  which  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  out  of 
revenue,  s^^  open  to  the  public  every  day 
a.m.  until  a  suiUble  hour  in  the  evening.” 

^  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Higinbotham,  Mr.  Woods 
^apniientlv  amended  his  motion  by  the  addition  of  the 
li^s:--Due  provision  Uing  made  with  the 
inn^nt  and  approval  of  the  trustees  or  managers  for  securing 
to  all  persons  employed  in  such  institutions  one  clear  day  of 

rest,  at  the  least,  in  every  seven  days.” 

■  ’  this  motion,  harmless  as  it  appears  to  any  un-theo- 

mind  has  caused  the  greatest  strife  and  perturbation 
the  ordinarily  peaceful  and  law-abiding  population  of 
In  fact,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  there  have  been 
only  two  sects  or  parties — in  the  commu- 
Sabba^rians  and  the  anti-Sabbatarians.  The  state 

_ j  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  on 

which  Mr.  Woods  introduced  his  motion,  there 
ty  petitions,  either  for  or  against  i^  presented 
^  The  crreat  majority  of  these  petitions  were 


the  efficacy  of  religious  influence  to  control  or  direct  the 
lives  of  the  people.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  the  doctrines  which  were  now  taught 
took  entire  possession  of  men,  and  influenced  th^r.  con¬ 
duct  and  actions,  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  every  day 
of  their  lives.  Now  we  have  it  stated  that,  without  the 
assistance  of  the^  Government  and  the  police,  it  would  be 
absoltitely  impossible  to  prevent  people  &om  doing  delibe¬ 
rately  on  Sunday  that  which  they  know  to  be  wrong.  If  the 
Christianity  propagated  on  Sundays  by  so  many  preachers 
was  so  utterly  inefficacious  as  was  represented,  to  influence 
men  in  matters  purely  moral,  then  Christianity  must  indeed 
have  fallen  upon  bad  times.” 

This,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  utterance  of  a  gentleman  who 
is  labelled  a  Conservative.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
pseudo-Liberals  who  tell  the  anti-Sabbatarians  that,  because 
they  are  as  yet  in  a  minority,  they  shall  not  get  what  they 
demand,  and  who  threaten  to  stop  the  few  Sunday  trains  that 
run  at  present.  One  Liberal  politician  maintained  that  in 
Munich,  on  account  of  the  pursuit  of  the  tine  arts,  half  the 
births  are  illegitimate. 

While  this  debate  was  progressing  in  the  Assembly,  an 
equally  earnest  discussion  was  taking  place  in  the  columns  of 
the  daily  Press — that  other  and  more  important  Parliament. 
I  may  mention  that  one  reverend  gentleman,  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Argus  to  prove  that 
Charles  Dickens  became  a  Sabbatarian  ;  and,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  thift  extraordinary  statement,  he  quoted  largely  from 
Mr.  Forster’s  life  of  the  novelist.  Many  readers  were  amazed 
and  bewildered,  but  they  were  calmed  by  the  letter  of  another 
correspondent,  who  showed  that  the  doctor  of  divinity 
had  (][uoted  Dickens*  words  erroneously  and  reversed  their 
meaning.  Another  doctor  of  divinity  wrote  lengthy  letters 
to  prove  that  John  Knox  was  a  Sabbatarian  “  to  the  backbone 
and  spinal  marrow.”  In  attempting  to  establish  this  opinion 
he  fell  foul  of  Dean  Stanley,  and  seemed  horrified  that  an 
Anglican  divine  should  have  the  presumption  to  write  on 
Presbyterian  subjects.  So  withering  was  his  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  great  English  Churchman,  that  he  persistently 
referred  to  him  as  the  dean — with  a  small  d. 

The  proposal  to  open  the  reading-room  of  the  Melbourne 
Athenaeum  has  also  been  negatived — the  voting  on  the  motion 
at  the  meeting  of  the  subscribers  being  about  200  to  400. 
But  this  defeat  is  really  a  victory,  considering  that  there  are 
forty  clergymen  meml>ers  of  the  institution,  and  that  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  Committee  decided  to  take  in  the 
Westminst&r  Review.  Several  provincial  Mechanics*  Insti¬ 
tutes — those  at  Sandhurst,  Wangaratta,  Mansfield,  &c. — are 
open  on  Sundays. 

One  good  result  of  all  this  discussion  and  agitation  is  the 
formation  of  a  Sunday  Freedom  Association.  If  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  managed  properly,  and  if  branch  Societies  are 
established  throughout  the  colony,  then  we  may  expect  a 
large  increase  of  anti- Sabbatarian  members  in  the  next  Par¬ 
liament  of  Victoria.  I  am,  <&c.,  Arthur  P.  Martin. 

Melbourne,  November  6th,  1874. 
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m^m^>erf*i^re  very  numerously  and'  influentially  signed. 
One  of  them,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs, 
had  19 1^96  signatures.  Mr.  Higinbotham,  who  presented  this 
petition,  had  excellent  reason  for  saying  that  “the  people 
{^re  thinking  upon  this  miestion,  at  ^1  events,  if  they  were 
not  thinking  upon  any  other.”  .  .  i,  . 

Public  meetings  also  were  held,  principally  in  Melbourne 
and  suburbs,  to  discuss  the  question,  at  which  party  feeling 
ran  very  high.  Two  of  these  meetings  were  of  a  decidedly 
exceptional  character.  The  first  was  held  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  under  anti-Sabbatarian  auspices,  in  the  Bichmond 
Paddock,  near  Melbourne.  The  day  was  unpleasantly  hot 
and  dusty,  but  the  attendance  was  large,  and  a  series  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  resolutions  were  carried  with  hardly 
a  dissentient.  The  majority  of  those  present,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  the  speakers,  were  working  men,  and  yet 
I  have  rarely  been  present  at  a  more  orderly  or  a  better  con¬ 
duct^  meeting.  The  other  meeting  I  refer  to  was  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Melbourne,  convened  by  the  Mayor,  in  the 
Town  There  were  over  4,000  persons  present,  and  the 

contending  parties  were  as  fairly  ana  proportionately  repre¬ 
sented  as  possible.  Mr.  Charles  Bright  proposed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  : — ^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is 
desirable  to  promote  the  better  observance  of  the  Sunday  as 
a  day  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  mind  and  body,  and  that 
in  order  to  effect  this  obiect  it  is  advisable  that  all  museums, 
public  libraries,  art  galleries,  gardens,  and  parks,  supported 
wholly  or  in  pad;  out  of  the  general  revenue,  should  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public  as  well  on  Sundays  as  on  other  days.”  An 
amendment  was  proposed,  and  a  long  and  somewhat  acri¬ 
monious  discussion  followed.  On  the  question  being  put,  the 
original  resolution  was  carried  by  at  least  two  to  one.  This  sig¬ 
nal  defeat  was  quite  unexpected  by  the  Sabbatarians,  and  they 
have^  bwn  cudgelling  their  brains  to  explain  it  away  ever  since, 
and  it  is  reported  in  private  circles  that  certain  Presbysterian 
Ministers  of  this  city  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  end  of 
the  world  is  at  hand.  However,  there  is  balm  in  Gilead. 
For  though  the  anti-Sabbatarians  are  in  a  majority  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  ^d  suburbs,  and  probably  in  other  large  centres  of 
population,  they  are  in  a  minority  in  the  country  districts 
{paganusy  a  village),  and  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  After 
a  protracted  discussion  the  division  on  Mr.  Woods’  motion 
took  plara  in  the  Assembly  on  Wednesday,  October  28tb,  and 
resulted  in  its  rejection  by  14  votes — the  voting  being  25  to 
39.  Both  the  discussion  and  the  division-list  are,  to  my  mind, 
highly  suggestive.  ^  In  Victoria,  as  in  England,  there  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  two  political  parties — the  Liberals  and  the  Con¬ 
servative  If  these  names  have  any  meaning,  it  is  clear  that 
every  Literal  should  advocate  Sunday  freedom  and  every 
^nserveive  should  oppose  it.  Yet  what  do  we  actually  find 
discussion  and  the  division-list  ?  We  find  that  a  large 
number  of  so-called  Liberal  and  Democratic  members  spoke 
and  voted  against  Mr.  Woods*  motion,  and  that  many  so-called 
Conservative  members  supported  it.  The  most  enlightened 
Liberal  speech  of  the  whole  debate  was  delivered 
oy  Mr.  lAugton — the  ex-Treasuier — a  gentleman  who 
.  ^y*  classed  as  a  Conservative.  Speaking  of 

pronibitory  legislation,  Mr.  Langton  said  : — “  He  was  inclined 
/’H*?  j  ^  Government  had  to  do  with 

^  legislation,  the  less  it  sought  by  its  influ- 

eu(^~wbich  was  purely  an  influence  of  force — to  control 
^  direct  the  moral  actions  of  men,  the  better  for  the 
overnment  and  the  better  for  the  people.  Here  he 
^me  to  the  lamentable  feature  of  the  discussion.  In  all 
letters  on  this  subject  it  was  repre- 
Poi  opponents  of  the  resolution  that,  unless  the 

all  interfered  to  prevent  it,  we  should  be  exposed  to 

^1  me  dangers  and  horrors  of  a  Continental  Sunday.  Those 
0  urged  this  confessed  that  they  absolutely  put  no  faith  in 
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would  slowly  and  solemnly  come  out  of  his  grave  head 
first.”  This  reads  amusingly  enough,  no  doubt,  but  only 
those  actually  engaged  can  realise  the  sickening,  weary 
disappointments  and  vexation  of  the  actual  experience. 
Only  indomitable  pluck  and  energy  could  make  head  against 
such  difficulties. 

At  another  time,  when  cultivation  was  undertaken  for 
others,  the  steam  engine,  in  being  removed  from  one  farm 
to  another,  broke  loose  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  and,  after  nearly 
smashing  a  cottage,  with  its  inhabitants,  was  brought  up 
by  the  abutment  of  a  bridge,  with  the  loss  of  its  fore¬ 
wheels  I  Later,  the  improved  double  engine  system  was 
introduced,  and  two  engines,  named  Cain  and  Abel,  pur¬ 
chased.  With  them  the  state  of  matters  very  much 
improved,  although  breakages  were  still  unpleasantly 
frequent.  Both  engines  were  professedly  exact  counter¬ 
parts  of  each  other,  but  one  turned  out  much  inferior  in 
quality,  and  that  was  Cain.  On  the  whole,  the  steam- 
ploughing  seems  to  be  the  least  disastrous  part  of  the 
undertaking,  and  was  indirectly  of  much  public  benefit. 


can  only  regret  that  the  gentleman  farmer  was  not  guided 
by  a  little  more  common  sense  in  the  expenditure  of  his 
money.  The  history  of  the  whole  proceedings  is  evidence, 
if  that  is  necessary,  that  goodness  of  heart  and  singleness 
of  purpose  will  do  little  towards  the  practical  amelioration 
of  society  without  soundness  of  head  and  firmness  of  pur¬ 
pose.  The  book  is  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Lawson, 
Mr.  Hunter,  chemist,  and  two  or  three  managers  of  the  farm, 
and  of  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  who  appears  as  editor. 
Mr.  Lawson,  it  should  be  said,  is  the  brother  of  that  most 
genial  of  fanatics.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  much  akin  in  the  character  of  the  brothers.  He 
informs  us  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  found  himself 
without  any  occupation,  and  without  the  reputation  of 
having  achieved  success  in  any  undertaking,  except  as  master 
of  his  brother’s  foxhounds.  By  that  time,  however,  he  had 
begun  to  look  upon  hunting  and  shooting  as  barbarous 
cruelties  that  ought  not  to  be  immoderately  indulged  in. 
During  a  journey  on  horseback  from  Cumberland  to  London 
in  1861,  the  idea  appears  to  have  been  awakened  in  his 
mind  that  farming  might  be  greatly  improved,  and  that 
high  sense  of  duty  which  characterises  all  his  proceedings 
prompted  that  he  ought  personally  to  aid  therein.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  forthwith  set  himself  to  pick  up  some  cursory 
acquaintance  with  the  most  advanced  kinds  of  farming,  and 
visited  Tiptree  Hall,  and  some  of  the  best  farms  in  Scot¬ 
land.  But  the  original  idea  of  improving  cultivation  deve¬ 
loped  greatly,  and  merged  into  schemes  of  a  novel  and 
impracticable  character  for  improving  the  cultivators.  The 
result  of  the  whole  might  have  l^en  predicted,  without 
any  hesitation,  from  the  principles  on  which  it  was  started. 
Mr.  Lawson  naively  remarks  :  **  Had  I  been  differently  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  my  ignorance  of  farming  might  have  seemed  a 
great  objection  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  the  never- 
go-into-the-water-till-you-know-how-to-swim  kind ;  besides, 
anybody  could  carry  on  what  ho  understood,  while  it  would 
require  some  cleverness  to  cany  on  what  one  did  not  under¬ 


engines,  which  again  were  disposed  of  in  1872,  when  the 
farm  was  sold,  at,  excluding  interest  on  capital,  a  loss  of 
87  H. — which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  less  than  we 
should  have  expected. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  original  object  in 
commencing  farming  greatly  developed,  and  among  other 
projects,  into  one  for  the  improvement  of  the  labourer  by 
a  system  of  co-operation.  Indeed,  farming  became  in  a 
sense  a  secondary  object,  for,  says  Mr.  Lawson,  ‘‘Co-opera¬ 
tion  then  began  gradually  to  take  the  leading  place  in  my 
mind,  and  soon  became  the  chief  object  of  my  life,  so  that 
I  did  not  so  much  intend  co-operation  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  farming,  as  farming  to  serve  the  purpose  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.”  IkL.  Lawson  began  by  offering  his  labourers  one- 
tenth  of  the  profits  of  his  farm  as  a  stimulus  to  them  to 
co-operate  in  increasing  those  profits.  The  advantage 
seemed  to  Mr.  Lawson  so  very  obvious  that  he  expected  the 
labourers  would  at  once  jump  at  his  proposal ;  and  great 
was  his  astonishment  when  he  found  that  they  seemed  to 
care  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Probably  the  labourers  had 
very  little  belief  that  there  would  be  any  profit  to  share. 
The  subject  was  brought  before  the  village  parliament, 
another  institution  of  Mr.  Lawson’s.  After  full  explanation 
in  that  deliberative  arena,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  subject 
— by  ballot.  Eleven  people  in  all  voted :  ten  of  whom 
voted  every  man  for  himself,  and  one  for  co-operation  1 

Next  year  a  different  plan  was  proposed.  Mr.  Lawson 
thought  he  might  co-operate  with  one  or  two,  as  well  as 
with  the  whole  body  of  labourers  ;  and  so  far  as  the  scheme 
is  explained  it  seems  very  obvious  that  he  could.  Along 
with  their  wages  he  gave  the  labourers  a  ticket  stating  that 
they  might  obtain  2s.  out  of  every  11.  of  profit,  and  thus 
have  a  direct  money  interest  in  the  success  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  He  tells  us  that  the  tickets  were  not  much  believed 
in,  but  the  labourers  took  them,  and  were  even  interested  to 
the  extent  of  asking  for  a  ticket  if  it  was  not  given  them. 

The  co-operative  idea  was  still  further  developed  into  what 
is  called  “  free  co-operation.”  Under  this  system  the 
labourers  were  not  to  co-operate  simply  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  public  at  large.  The  system  of  a  class 
co-operating  for  its  own  benefit  simply  was  too  narrow  for 
Mr.  Lawson,  hence  his  labourers  were  to  co-operate  for  the 
behoof  of  the  general  community.  Carrying  out  this  plan, 
he  published  a  statement  that  all  the  profits  over  2^  per 
cent,  per  annum  upon  a  given  amount  of  his  capital  would 
be  devoted  to  the  public  good.  The  balance-sheets,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  showed  no  profit,  not  even  the  2^  per  cent. ; 
but  in  1868,  chiefly  owing  to  valuations,  the  profit  exceeded 
per  cent,  by  181/.  2s.  10|d.  Of  this  amount 
142/.  8s.  ll^d.  h^,  however,  been  forestalled  and  spent  in 
the  public  interest  during  the  year,  leaving  only  38/.  13s. 
10|d.  to  be  dealt  with.  Several  public  meetings  were  held 
to  discuss  the  question  of  how  this  balance  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  when,  after  various  philanthropic  proposals  had 
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been  considered  and  canvassed,  the  strongest  desire  was 
shown  that  this  profit  should  be  given  to  those  who  made 
it  and  ultimately  301.  of  it  was  so  a.ppUed. 

In  1870  Mr.  Lawson  again  altered  ms  plan,  and 
announced  that  he  would  give  as  a  bonus  one  quarter  of  the 
income  arising  from  his  capital;  and  again,  seemingly 
through  valuations,  there  appeared  a  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  1,715Z.  4s.,  which  gave  llZ..to  every  full  time 
worker  during  the  year.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  under 
any  of  the  schemes  the  labourers  risked  anything  whatever 
by  co-operation,  and  received  full  wages,  the  bonus  addition 
would  seem  to  be  not  co-operation  such  as  the  word 
ordinarily  implies,  but  simply  a  stimulus  to  the  workman 
to  increased  diligence.  Whether  it  really  had  any  such 
effect  it  is  impossible,  from  the  materials  before  us,  to  say. 

One  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  farm  already  referred 
to  was  the  village  parliament,  to  which  not  only  the 
labourers  on  the  estate,  with  their  families,  had  free  right 
of  admission,  but  also  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Blennerhasset,  adjoining  the  farm.  All  subjects  regarding 
the  management  of  the  farm,  the  qualifications  of  the 
managers,  and  so  forth  were  freely  discussed  and  judgments 
pronounced.  Whoever  \iad  a  notion  in  his  or  her  head, 
communicated  with  the  secretary,  and  notice  of  the  motion 
to  be  brought  up  was  posted  in  the  village.  We  have  an 
example  of  the  notices  given  for  the  third  meeting,  among 
which  is  one  by  a  labourer,  that  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  whether  the  farm  sub-bailiff  is  a  proper  person  to  fill 
his  present  position.”  A  Reform  Bill  was  introduced,  and 
one  of  the  measures  of  reform  appears  to  have  been  to  lay 
down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  working  farm  bailiff. 
The  bailiff  resigned,  and  the  heads  of  other  departments, 
Mr.  Lawson  says,  “felt  uneasy,  none  knowing  when  the 
fickle  multitude  might  vote  him  out.”  A  clerk,  who  was 
much  valued,  looked  out  for  a  quieter  situation,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  stay  by  the  offer  of  much  higher  pay. 
The  chemist  was  questioned  as  to  his  usefulness;  one 
woman  could  not  understand  why,  when  so  many  people 
were  sick,  he  and  his  drugs  should  remain  at  home !  The 
powers  and  latitude  of  the  parliament  had  to  be  curtailed. 
It,  too,  proved  a  failure. 

As  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  farming,  various 
systems  were  adopted.  Dairy  farming  seemed  profitable, 
and  shops  for  the  sale,  of  milk  and  other  products  of  the 
farm  were  opened  in  Newcastle  and  Carlisle.  At  first,  a 
milkman  had  been  employed  in  Newcastle,  and  for  a  few 
days  all  seemed  to  be  going  on  well,  when  a  telegram  came 
to  this  effect : — “  Three  days’  milk  at  station  ;  man  drunk.” 
A  trusty  young  man  was  accordingly  despatched  to  put 
things  straight ;  and  he  was  careful  to  collect  the  several 
days’  milk  supply  and  send  it  back  to  Blennerhasset !  After 
three  years’  mismanagement  and  a  loss  of  545Z.,  the  milk 
shop  was  given  up. 

In  addition  to  other  means  of  social  improvement,  there 
were  at  Blennerhasset  harvest  homes  and  vegetarian  din¬ 
ners.  Mr.  Lawson,  it  should  be  mentioned,  had  at  this 
time  been  a  vegetarian  for  five  years,  he  having  been  moved 
thereto  in  the  following  way  i— 

On  4th  October,  1861,  an  emissary  of  one  of  the  numerous  socie¬ 
ties  in  which  my  father  was  interest^ — or  which  were  interested  in 
im  to  luncheon  at  Bray  ton,  and  on  my  offering  him  a  mutton 

coop  said  he  was  a  vegetarian,  and  recommended  his  system  of  diet  to 
me.  As  I  thought  the  change  of  diet  might  benefit  my  defective 
earing,  I  determined  to  give  his  system  a  trial.  So,  after  eating 
one  more  mutton  chop,  I  became  a  vegetarian. 

After  about  a  year’s  abstinence,  Mr.  Lawson  thought 
vegetarianism  agreed  very  well  with  him ;  and  after  study¬ 
ing  the  subject  he  thought  he  saw  that  the  vegetarian  theory 
true.  The  Cumberland  people,  however,  had  a  pre- 
means  singular,  in  favour  of  roast  beef ; 
3>ii  the  farm  labourers  did  not  care  to  bo  experimented 
upon  in  the  direction  of  vegetarianism.  His  “  Vegetarian 

nstmas  Festival  ”  was  ridiculed  by  the  local  newspapers 
and  in  Punch. 

Mr.  Lawson  s  personal  efforts  in  the  intellectual  improve- 
labourers  were  not  much  more  successful.  He 

u  ®  **  Hamlet  ”  to  them  at  a  sitting,  with  the 

resu  of  finding  that  before  he  had  finished  all  were  asleep 
u  one  1  We  have  no  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  starch 
^  8,  market-gardening,  &c.,  &c.,  all  tried  in  succession. 


and  all  resulting  in  loss.  A  somewhat  peculiar  financial 
operation  seems  to  have  been  the  only  monetary  success. 
Observing  the  large  interest  yielded  by  American  bonds, 
Mr.  Lawson  proposed  in  the  parliament  to  bond  his  estate, 
and  to  invest  the  amount  in  American  Government  securi¬ 
ties,  the  profit  derivable  therefrom  being  the  difference 
between  the  interest  which  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the 
money  borrowed  and  the  interest  received  on  that  money 
when  invested  in  American  bonds.  The  Parliament 
approving,  the  estate  was. bonded  for  18,000L,  and  the 
investment,  when  the  estate  was  realised,  showed  a  profit 
of  1,109Z. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  Mr.  Lawson’s  philanthropic 
efforts  and  public  spirit  if  we  did  not  refer  to  the  schools, 
and  reading  and  lecture-rooms,  instituted  in  Blennerhasset, 
and  the  trips  of  several  parties  of  labourers  to  Paris  given, 
nominally,  at  the  expense  of  the  “  Public  Good,”  but  really 
at  Mr.  Lawson’s.  For  these,  however,  we  must  refer  to  the 
book  itself,  which  will  well  repay  perusal. 

At  last,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1871,  says  Mr.  Law- 
son,  “  it  seemed  clear  that  my  farming  was  very  far  from 
being  remunerative,  and  from  giving  prospect  of  becoming 
so.”  He  had  had  ten  years’  experience ;  and,  as  he  says, 
“  had  enjoyed  much  through  the  farm,  learned  something, 
and,  I  hope,  been  useful  to  some  of  my  neighbours.”  The 
estate  accordingly  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
at  the  price  of  30,000^.,  showing  a  loss  in  the  ten  years  o£ 
18,622^. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  principally  devoted  to 
balance-sheets  and  experiments  in  manures.  The  gentle¬ 
man  farmer  will  not,  we  fear,  learn  much  from  these  balance- 
sheets  ;  but  the  experiments  bear  evidence  of  care  and  fore¬ 
thought,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
agricultural  science. 

Nothing  will  be  found  in  the  book  either  to  support  or 
condemn  co-operation,  or  to  throw  light  on  what  might  be 
the  practical  results  of  any  of  the  various  theories  of  im¬ 
proved  social  relations  broached  in  recent  years.  The 
schemes  adopted,  even  if  in  themselves  sound,  had  no  chance 
of  success,  and  failure  was  only  too  apparent  from  the 
beginning.  Mr.  Lawson’s  enthusiasm  contributed  to  the 
introduction  of  steam  cultivation,  and  thereby  did  consider¬ 
able  service  to  agriculture ;  and  the  social  condition  of  his 
labourers  and  neighbours  must  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  his  efforts.  This  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case  from 
contact  with  a  gentleman  of  so  much  honesty,  straightfor¬ 
wardness  of  purpose,  and  single-minded  desire  to  benefit 
those  about  him.  But  we  feel  constrained  at  the  same  time 
to  say  that,  apai^  from  these  indirect  results  of  improved 
farming,  and  what  he  himself  has  learned,  Mr.  Lawson,  we 
fear,  has  spent  his  money  in  vain. 


JOSEPH  MAZZINI. 

Joteph  Mazzhti.  A  Memoir  by  E.  A.  V.  With  Two  Essays  by 
Mazzini ;  Thoughts  on  Democracy,’*  and  **  The  Duties  of  Man. 
Dedicate  to  the  Working  Cla^s  by  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 
H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

[Concluding  Notiee.l 

The  original  bent  of  the  eminent  Italian  Patriot  was — 
as  he  himself  says  in  his  '  Autobiographical  Notes  ’ — not  a 
political  one.  His  first  great  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  literary  career.  A  thousand  visions  of  ^  his¬ 
torical  dramas  and  romances  had  floated  before  his  mind  s 
eye^“  artistic  images  that  caressed  my  spirit,  as  visions  of 
gentle  maidens  soothe  the  soul  of  the  lonely-hearted. 
His  earliest  conscious  aspiration  towards  a  nobler  future 
for  Italy  ho  dates  back  to  **  the  ideas  awakened  by  the 
execution,  in  Genoa,  of  two  revolutionists,  and  by  seeing 
alms  collected  in  the  streets,  in  aid  of  the  exiles  banished 
after  the  insurrection  of  1821.” 

From  the  study  of  medicine,  his  father  s  profession,  winch 
he  had  to  give  up,  being  unable  to  attend  dissection  with¬ 
out  overpowering  sickness,  he  turned  to  jurisprudent. 
Only  for  a  short  time  he  followed  this  career  ;  distingi^l^ 
ing  himself  during  that  brief  space  by  the  zeal 
he  entered  into  the  cases  of  his  poor  clients,  whom  he  had 
to  serve  gratis.  Then  he  arose  to  the  fuller  tnception  of 
the  duties  which  the  shame  and  misery  of  his  fatherland 
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impoeed  upon  him.  In  the  course  of  this  patriotic  voca¬ 
tion,  there. giew  up  in  him  that  “  worship  of  Rome,”  which 
he  has  described  as  “  a  part  of  his  being,”  and  which  bo 
thoroughly  took  hold  of  him  that  he  founded  on  it  hk 
whole  system,  political  and  even  religious.  His  artistic 
instincts  now  assumed  a  mystic  form.  He  began  to  regard 
not  only  Republican  Rome  of  old,  but  even  Papal  Rome 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  light  of  a  series  of  pre¬ 
ordained  developments,  to  which  a  Third  Era  was  to  be 
i^ded — ^namely,  the  regeneration  of  Europe  by  an  Italy 
re-bom  to  national  life  and  proclaiming  a  new  religion  of 
humanity  from  the  Capitol  and  the  Vatican.  In  the 
history  of  Rome,  he  said,  was  contained  the  mark  of  a 
special  religious  mission  assigned  to  her  by  God.  Italy,  in  his 
opinion,  was  providentially  destined  to  be  **  the  Initiatrix  of 
a  new  life,  and  of  a  new  powerful  unity,  to  the  nations  of 
Europe.”  Carrying  these  views  to  their  extreme  conse¬ 
quences,  he  oven  spoke  approvingly  of  the  “  moral  unity  ” 
which  the  Papacy,  in  times  past,  h^  brought  about  among 
mankind  ;  condemning,  it  is  true,  its  action  in  the  present. 

Sometimes,  I  remember,  it  was  objected  to  him  in 
friendly  inteicourse,  how  he,  of  all  men,  could  defend,  even 
jcetrospectivoly,  a  regime  of  spiritual  enslavement  founded 
upon  priestly  assumption  and  material  terror,  and  thereby 
throw  obloquy,  in  appearance,  upon  the  memory  of  the 
naartyrs  that  were  the  forerunners  of  an  emancipating 
Reformation?  To  this  question  a  reply  was  not  easy. 
In  fuoh  cases  he  would  simply  shut  himself  up  within  the 
linos  of  a  system,  to  depart  from  which  seemed  to  him  like 
giving  up  the  substance  of  all  his  aspirations.  Argument 
was  of  little  use  on  these  occasions.  A  prophecy  could, 
indeed,  not  be  argued  about.  Mrs.  Venturi,  who  seems  to 
share  all  the  views  of  Mazzini,  refers  to  a  crisis  of  moral 
suffering  through  which  he  passed  in  1836  after  a  great 
overthrow  of  his  hopes — a  tempest  of  doubt  which  he  him¬ 
self  has  noted  down  in  words  of  fire.  In  those  mental 
struggles  of  the  patriot  we  may  see  the  explanation  of 
much  of  his  mysticism.  Luther,  in  his  days,  had  gone 
through  a  similar  struggle  on  the  subject  of  Free  Thought. 
He  ended  it,  according  to  his  own  record,  by  simply 
“  strangling  his  reason.” 

“  The  da3rs,”  Mazzini  relates,  **  on  which  my  soul  was 
furrowed  by  those  doubts,  I  felt  myself  not  only  unutter¬ 
ably  and  supremely  wretched  ;  I  felt  myself  a  criminal — 
conscious  of  guilt,  yet  incapable  of  expiation.  The  forms 
of  those  shot  at  Alexandria  and  Chambery  rose  up  before 
me  like  the  phantom  of  a  crime,  and  its  unavailing  re¬ 
morse.  I  could  not  recall  them  to  life.  How  many 
mothers  had  I  caused  to  weep  I  How  mdny  more  must 
learn  to  weep  should  I  persist  in  the  attempt  to  rouse  the 
youth  of  Italy  to  noble  action — to  awaken  in  them  the 
yearning  for  a  common  country!  And  if  that  country 
were,  indeed,  an  illusion — if  Italy,  exhausted  by  two  epochs 
of  civilisation,  were  condenmed  by  Providence  henceforth  to 
remain  subject  to  younger  and  more  vigorous  nations,  with¬ 
out  a  name  or  a  mission  of  her  own ;  whence  had  I 
derived  the  right  of  judging  the  future,  and  urging 
hundreds,  thousands  of  men  to  the  sacrifice  of  themselves 
and  of  all  that  they  held  most  dear  ?  I  will  not  dwell 
ujpon  the  effect  of  these  doubts  upon  my  spirit.  I  will 
pimply  say  that  I  suffered  so  much  as  to  be  driven  to  the 
confines  of  madness.  At  times  I  started  from  my  sleep  at 
night,  and  ran  to  the  window  in  delirium,  believing  that  I 
heard  the  voice  of  Jacopo  Ruffini  calling  to  me  ”  .  .  . 

^That  friend  of  Mazzini  had  committed  suicide  in  prison, 
after  having  been  shown  an  alleged  denunciation  of  his 
^How-conspirators,  to  which  the  forged  signature  of 
Mazzini  had  lieen  apj^nded !  )  .  .  .  “Had  that  state  of 
mind  lasted  but  a  little  longer,  I  must  either  have  gone 
mad,  or  ended  it  with  the  selfish  death  of  the  suicide.” 

^  ^  From  these  torments  Mazzini  recovered  by  rebuilding 
Ills  whole  system  of  moral  philosophy ;  casting  out  scep- 
tici^  as  if  it  wore  an  unclean  spirit,  and  resolving  hence- 
forth  not  even  to  discuss  those  unfathomable  problems 
which  have  troubled  mankind  since  the  earliest  ages,  but  to 
wek  refuge  in  belief.  Not  that  he  accepted  in  the  least  as 
truth  the  children’s  tales  of  the  Semitic  world,  or  the  de¬ 
ceptions  of  any  hierarchical  system.  But  still  he  moved 
within  fixed  forms  of  thought,  or  rather  creed,  which,  with 


all  their  loftiness  of  aim  and  conception,  often  clashed  with 
the  ideas  of  those  with  whom  he  acted.  Year  by  year  hit 
aversion  became  more  intense  agai^t  that  modem  critical 
and  physiological  research  which  disturbed  the  circles  of  hig 
religious  system.  In  his  *  Duties  of  Man  there  are 
passages  inveighing  in  the  bitterest  terms  against  such 
opponents — so  bitter,  indeed,  that  we,  who  have  his  memory 
at  heart,  gladly  pass  over  them.  We  interpret  them  as  the 
outpourings  of  a  soul  that  had  gone  through  unspeakable 
anguish.  When  we  read  in  his  Essay  that  ‘"  the  first 
atheist  was  surely  one  who  had  concealed  some  crime  from 
his  fellow-men,”  or  that  “  perhaps  the  first  atheist  was  a 
tyrant,”  we,  who  do  not  pretend  to  solve  the  great  mystery 
one  way  or  the  other,  are  apt  to  recollect  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  indulgences  even 
for  crimes  yet  to  be  committed,  and  that  tyrants  have  a 
custom  of  professing  to  rule  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Very  vividly  do  we  recollect  the  lively  encounters  which 
sometimes  occurred  between  Mazzini  and  his  friends  from 
Germany  and  France  when  the  question  of  an  alleged 
“  historical  mission  ”  of  mediaeval  Papacy  was  mooted,  or 
when  he  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  results  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  by  a  simple  appeal,  however  eloquent,  to  his  own 
religious  or  ethical  formulas.  After  many  battles  had  been 
fought  on  the  subject,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  tacitly  agreed 
upon.  It  consisted  of  a  more  good-humoured  handling  of 
these  thorny  questions.  ^His  natural  kindliness  helped  to 
render  such  treatment  easy.  Yet,  in  his  moodier  moments, 
he  would,  all  of  a  sudden,  grasp,  as  it  were,  a  spear,  and 
throw  it  with  the  full  energy  of  his  deep  conviction.  In 
Italy,  where  scientific  inquiry  has  latterly  gained  much  hold 
on  the  youth  of  the  universities,  the  influence  of  Mazzini 
could,  unfortunately,  not  but  suffer  from  this  unbending 
adherence  to  the  old  foiTus  of  thought. 

TTifl  image— to  use  an  expression  of  Schiller — will  fluc¬ 
tuate  in  history  until  his  life  and  labours  shall  become  more 
thoroughly  known  through  a  series  of  memoirs  supplement¬ 
ing  the  present.  How  often  has  he  been  attacked  as  an 
Atheist,  an  extreme  Cosmopohtan,  a  Communist,  a  Revolu¬ 
tionist  of  the  French  school,  and  so  forth.  The  truth  is 
that  his  character  answers  to  none  of  these  descriptions. 
With  the  device  “God  and  the  People,”  he  opposed  Pope 
and  Prince.  “  The  Cosmopolitans,”  he  wrote,  “  by  prac¬ 
tically  denying  themselves  a  country,  deprived  themselves  of 
the  stand-point  whence  to  act  upon  humanity,  and  by 
throwing  away  the  fulcrum,  rendered  the  lever  impotent.” 
The  only  Cosmopolitanism  he  approved  of  was  to  see  Rome 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  world,  whilst  to  each  nation 
a  special  function  was  to  be  assigned  within  this  system. 
Communism  he  utterly  rejected,  although  he  did  not  reply 
to  the  claims  of  the  disinherited  millions  with  the  heartless 
parole  of  a  selfish  political  economy,  which  is  not  a  political 
economy  at  all,  but  a  mere  mask  of  class  egotism.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Allied  Italian  Working  Men’s  Societies 
(Society  Operaie  Italiane  Affratellate) ;  and  he  believed  that 
no  State  can  prosper  in  which  in^vidual  liberty  is  not 
combined  with  the  principle  of  association  and  co-operation. 
But  among  his  last  utterances,  the  strongest  were  those 
against  the  International  and  the  Commune. 

He  who  has  so  often  been  misrepresented  as  an  arch-ter¬ 
rorist  never  concealed  that  there  was  something  repellent 
to  him,  partly  in  the  principle,  partly  in  the  mode  of  action, 
of  the  French  Revedution  of  1792-93,  which  the  more 
thorough-going  minds  of  his  party  either  regarded  as 
correct  in  pohtical  theory  or  explainable  by  the  terrible 
pressure  of  eircumstances.  In  this  respect  Garibaldi,  who 
otherwise  is  less  given  to  abstract  revolutionary  principles, 
has  held,  perhaps,  the  more  uncompromising  notions  of  the 
two.  The  warrior  esteemed,  before  all,  the  battling  forces 
of  a  people,  whether  in  their  regular  or  irregular  display, 
He^  was  not  disturbed  by  the  over-strained  scruples  of  a 
deUcately-balanced  mind.  On .  the  often-fought  question 
which  Milton  has  treated  in  his  ‘  Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates,  and  in  his  ‘  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano,* 
^zzini’s  views,  like  those  of  Garibaldi,  fell  in  with  the 
views  of  the  great  thinkers  and  poets  of  all  nations  and 
ages.  In  his  ‘Words  Addressed  to  the  Youth  of  Italy’ 
(1859),  which  Mrs.  Ventun  quotes  in  the  Appendix,  attri¬ 
buting  to  them  a  pathetic  beauty  of  expression,  he  describes 
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a  dream  that  came  over  him  in  the  Campagna,  not  far  from  the  threads  of  revolutionary  action,  or  been  in  intimate  con- 
« the  roadway  that  recalls  one  of  the  strong  slayers  ^  of  tact  with  the  prime  movers  of  popular  risings  throughout 
Csesar.”  He  sees  pallid  forms  arise,  and  he  hears  a  voice  Europe — from  East  to  West,  from  South  to  North.  It  may 
speak  disdainfully Deliberately,  solemnly,  did  we  front  be  right  to  mention  here  that  he  always  strongly  discounter 
death  and  infamy  from  the  many,  to  teach  them  that  a  nanced  Irish  secession,  though  I  know  that  he  was  repeatedly 
single  weapon  may  restore  equality  between  the  most  approached  from  that  quarter.  In  American  politics,  he  at 
tyrannic  power  and  the  multitude  enslaved,  if  that  weapon  first  believed  in  the  victory  of  Secession.  But  gradually  he 
flash  in  the  hand  of  one  who  sets  his  own  life  truly  at  came  round  to  a  correct  appreciation,  and  then  exerted  him- 
nought,  and  owns  no  judges  but  his  conscience  and  his  God.  self  to  enlist  American  sympathies  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Wherefore,  then,  do  they  childishly  bewail  the  tyranny  of  a  Universal  Republican  Alliance.”  All  these  things,  with  a 
single  despot  ?  ”  many  others,  have  yet  to  be  explained  before  a  com- 

From  early  youth,  Mazzini  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  picture  of  his  activity  can  be  said  to  exist.  Only 

always  looking  forward  to  France  for  aid  in  democratic  the  necessary  matenal  for  judgment  shall  be  accumu- 

enterprises.  His  later  acquaintance  with  Godfrey  Cavaignac  coming  generations  be  able  to  recognise  what 

rthe  brother  of  the  General),  and  other  men  of  the  school  strength  there  was^  in  that  slender,  nervous  form  which 
of  the  Nationaly  showed  to  him  how  much  of  military  origiJia^  so  many  important  movements,  and  to  which  the 
Chauvinism  was  then  mixed  up  with  the  Republican  aspira-  revolutionary  forces  always  felt  an  attraction  as  the  iron 
tions  of  France.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Republic  towards  the  magnet. 


in  1849,  by  a  French  Government  which  was  Republican  at 
least  in  outward  form,  could  not  but  enhance  his  early 
aversions.  Lord  Palmerston,  years  afterwards,  testified 
that  Never  had  Rome  been  better  administered  than 
under  the  Republic.”  Facts  like  these,  which  have  their 
political  value,  are  omitted  by  the  writer  of  the  Memoir ; 
her  object  being  rather  a  psychological  exposition.  The 
revolutionary  initiative  of  France  Mazzini  appreciated  so 
little  that,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  actually  wrote  a 


Mrs.  Venturi  states  some  important  facts  as  to  the  prepa¬ 
ration  Mazzini  had  made,  immediately  after  the  Franco- 
Italian  war,  for  a  deliverance  of  the  South  from  Bomba 
rule.  Her  Memoir  is  equally  explicit  on  the  leading  share 
he  had  in  the  preparation  of  the  successful  Sicilian  rising  of 
1860.  But  for  Mazzini,  Garibaldi  would  not  have  been  able 
to  achieve  one  of  the  greatest  deeds  in  modem  Italian  his¬ 
tory.  Mrs.  Venturi  is  rightly  eager  to  vindicate  the  far-seeing, 
eminently  practical,  and  utterly  unselfish  character  of  Maz- 


letter  to  discountenance  its  desirability.  By  doing  so,  he  zini  in  those  great  events.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in 
separated  himself  from  friends  of  various  nationalities,  who  doing  so,  she  should  accuse  Garibaldi  of  an  act  of  betray aV* 
rightly  urged  that,  in  the  position  Europe  then  was  in,  the  No  doubt  Garibaldi  committed  a  grave  error  in  communi- 
initiative  of  any  nation  able  to  strike  a  blow  must  be  wel-  eating  the  plan  of  the  enterprise,  in  which  he  himself  was 
come.  It  may  be  that  he  feared  French  democracy,  if  first  to  be  the  military  leader,  to  King  Victor  Emanuel,  who 
in  the  field  of  emancipation  from  princely  mle,  would  then  stopped  it  through  Favour.  But  this  error  of  judg- 
ambitiously  rush  into  that  war  for  an  extension  of  frontiers,  ment  was  not  a  ** betrayal.”  Words  like  these,  conveying 


which  but  too  many  popular  leaders  at  Paris  sanctioned 
in  1870,  by  their  vote,  after  Louis  Napoleon  had  decided 
upon  it.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Mazzini  indig¬ 
nantly  attacked  Renan  on  account  of  his  reactionary. 
Caesarean  views,  as  well  as  for  his  misrepresentations  about 
the  late  war.  The  victory  of  Prussia,”  Ronan  had  said, 
“  was  the  victory,  as  it  were,  of  kingship  by  divine  histori¬ 
cal  right.”  “  No,”  replied  Mazzini,  **  it  was  the  victory  of 


an  indelible  stigma,  are  to  be  reserved  for  traitors ;  not  to  be 
applied  to  men  whose  whole  life  has  been  one  of  sacrifice 
for  the  good  cause.  Garibaldi  ought  not  thus  to  be  lowered 
in  order  to  exalt  Mazzini  to  his  true  height.  It  is  a  sad 
fact  that,  in  latter  years,  the  two  aged  leaders,  whose  names 
had  so  long  been  a  .common  watchword  of  Italian  Demo¬ 
cracy,  imderstood  each  other  less  from  day  to  day.  They 
fell  out  like  the  heroes  of  some  old  epic,  in  which  the  Fate 


German  nationality  over  those  who  arrogantly  endeavoured  woven  by  the  Walkyres  must  be  inexorably  accomplished, 
to  hinder  its  development  I  ”  I,  who  had  observed  the  rise  and  violent  progress  of  the 

A  sworn  foe  of  Austria,  Mazzini  felt  sympathetically  feud,  have  seldom  been  more  afflicted  than  when  seeing  the 
drawn  towards  the  German  nationality  as  represented  by  ite  chances  of  a  reconciliation  between  two  lofty-minded  men 
democratic  risings  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  passing  away,  whilst  suffering  Liberty  mutely  showed  the 
by  its  War  of  Liberation  of  1813-15 ;  by  the  many  con-  wounds  she  received  from  this  strife  of  brothers. 


spiracies  for  Freedom  and  Union  which  followed  it ;  by  the 
popular  movements  of  1830-32 ;  by  its  Revolution  of 
1848-49 ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  by  its  literature.  That 
literature  he  prized  most  highly,  though  his  own  synthetic 
mind  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  analysis  and  criticism  so 
prevalent  among  Germans,  whose  constructive  qualities  he 


Garibaldi’s  occasional  shortcomings  surely  merit  the  same 
lenient  treatment  which  is  awarded  to  those  of  Mazzini. 
When  the  writer  of  the  Memoir  speaks  of  Garibaldi’s 
‘‘ilUadvised  attempt  to  liberate  Rome  from  the  rule 
of  the  Pope  and  his  French  protector,”  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  even  the  failure  of  this  attempt  saved 


preferred.  In  early  years  he  had  been  in  connection  with  Italy  from  a  most  ignominious  part  which  Louis  Napoleon 


exiled  German  patriots,  such  as  the  historian  Wirth.  From 
them  he  learnt  to  appreciate  Germany’s  historical  aspira¬ 
tions  for  liberty.  In  latter  years,  his  German  sympathies 
^ew  very  strong.  A  fact  only  known  to  a  few,  and  which 
it  IS  right  should  be  more  universally  known,  may  here  be 
mentioned.  When  the  war  of  1870  broke  out,  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  rife  at  Berlin  lest  Victor  Emanuel,  in  spite  of 
nis  having  gained  Venice  by  German  aid,  might  be  made  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  to  which 


had  assigned  to  her,  and  into  which  Ratazzi  had  endeavoured 
to  draw  Garibaldi.  It  is  certainly  also  going  too  far  to 
say  that,  in  the  war  of  1866,  “  the  Italian  General-in- 
Chief  (La  Marmora)  and  the  High  Admiral  (Persano) 
obediently  allowed  themselves  to  he  beaten  at  Custoza 
and  Lissa.’*  The  Italian  cause  cannot  be  benefited  by 
taking  no  heed  of  the  real  state  of  its  forces.  Political 
miscalculations  of  that  nature,  if  they  were  shared 
by  men  in  responsible  positions,  could  only  lead  Italy  into 
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6  IS  allied  by  marriage.  Under  these  circumstances  there  enterprises  and  difficulties  which  would  jeopardise  every- 
was  an  inclination  at  Berlin,  in  quarters  otherwise  opposed  thing  she  has  been  able  to  accomplish  as  yet  to  ^  a  great 


m  principle  to  Democracy,  to  make  use  of  the  Italian  Party  extent  through  the  favour  of  circumstences.  But  in  other 
®  Action  for  an  attack  upon  Rome.  A  circle  of  German  respects,  Mrs.  Venturi’s  Memoir  contains  an  excellent  anti- 
patriots,  composed  of  men  of  various  political  denomina-  dote  to  the  view  of  those  who  believe  the  House  of  Savoy 
mns,  got  arms,  ammunition,  and  money  ready  for  such  an  to  have  wrought  Italian  Unity.  Charles  Albert  simply 
Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  Mazzini,  who  aimed  at  some  aggrandisement  in  Northern  Italy.  Favour 
^  ha^^  time  was  in  Italy,  vid  London.  Mazzini  assented ;  publicly  declared  the  unity  of  Italy  a  **  Utopian  dreain. 
immediately  afterwards  the  battles  of  Woerth  and  Weissen-  Favour  did  not  scruple  to  plot  with  Louis  Napoleon  for 
were  fought.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Italian  leader  was  placing  Plon-Plon  on  the  throne  of  an  Etrurian  kingdom, 
unfortunately  arrested,  and  thus  missed  a  splendid  chance.  Mrs.  Venturi  quotes  Garibaldi’s  own  pubfished  writings, 
n  his  return  to  London  he  expressed  to  me  his  deep  grati-  in  which  he  not  only  strongly  denied  having  ever 
lude  to  Germany  for  having  thought  of  him  in  that  great  any  assistance  from  the  men  of  the  Monarchic^  party,  but 
msfoncal  crisis.  eyen  accused  them  of  putting  every  obstacle  m  his  way. 

More  than  any  other  RepubUcan  leader.  Mazzini  has  held  It  was  the  Party  of  Action,  as  inspired  by  Mazzini  and 
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heroically  officered  by  Garibaldi,  which  stedfaetly  pursued 
the  work  of  union  and  freedom.  This  gospel  the  great 
Republican  teacher  preached  to  the  last — with  the  never- 
dagging  perseverance,  the  sweet  persuasion,  sometimes  also 
with  the  anger,  of  true  love.  In  the  book  before  us  his 
enthusiastic  friend  has  raised  a  monument,  more  lasting 
than  stone  or  brass,  to  the  memory  of  him  who  held  so  high 
a  place  among  the  Restorers  of  the  Italian  Nation,  and  as 
the  Champion  of  Universal  Freedom.  European  Democracy 
has  lost  in  him  one  of  the  loftiest  minds,  one  of  the  ablest 
organisers ;  and  many  a  faltering  heart  may  regain  courage 
by  studying  his  life  of  devotion,  which  was  not  in  vain. 

®  :Kabl  Blind. 


SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

The  Poetical  Worke  of  Samuel  Rogere.  With  a  Memoir  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  George  Bell  and  Bone. 

What  Erasmus  Darwin  was  to  Pope,  Rogers  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  to  Goldsmith  ;  as  the  author  of  the 
“  Botanic  Garden  ”  collected  into  the  compass  of  his  own 
style  all  that  was  most  mannered  in  the  form  of  all  the 
writers  of  the  antithetical  school,  making  it  impossible  for 
any  reasonable  author  to  adopt  that  form  in  future,  so 
Rogers  made  himself  fully  master  of  the  half-affected 
simplicity  and  love  for  the  form  without  the  colour  of  nature 
which  characterised  the  poetry  of  Somerville,  Parnell,  and 
the  other  dreary  writers  w'ho  took  unto  themselves  at  last 
a  genius  in  the  person  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  poetry 
that  flourished  best  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  as  remarkable  for  want  of  colour  as 
for  precision  of  form.  Its  outlines  are  rigid  and  painfully 
exact — there  never  was  written  such  wooden  blank  verse  as 
that  of  Mason  and  his  elegant  contemporaries — but  often 
at  least  it  was  technically  faultless  and  even  austerely  pre¬ 
cise;  but  its  most  finished  productions  are  in  black  and 
white.  Pope  himself  is  not  so  colourless  os  a  professional 
landscape  poet  like  Thomson ;  and  even  when  there  was 
almost  every  other  quality  of  high  poetic  gift,  as  in  Gray, 
who  had  a  majestic  vision  and  a  truly  surprising  scope  of 
metrical  power,  or  in  Collins,  in  whose  early  death  English 
art  sustained  an  inestimable  loss,  there  is  no  sign  that  there 
are  any  tints  in  nature  except  grey  and  the  “  browner 
horror.”  The  poets  of  that  age  were  quite  of  the  same 
mind  as  the  Quaker  lady  who  thought  it  would  have  been 
much  more  seemly  if  the  flowers  had  all  been  created 
drab-colour,  instead  of  such  flaunting  reds  and  blues. 
Cowper  set  an  end  to  this  astonishing  blindness.  He  dwelt 
on  the  more  sombre  tones  and  harmonies  of  colour,  but  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  knew  that  brighter  tints  existed. 
It  was  Blake  who  first  boldly  acknowledged  that  there  are 
rosy  flushes  upon  sunset-clouds,  flaming  glows  upon  the 
hands  and  faces  of  sun-bumt  men,  gulfs  of  unstained  azure 
in  the  heavens  at  noon,  and  a  brilliant  enamel  of  bright 
flowers  on  the  green  bed  of  the  gross.  Blake  was  the  first,  but 
soon  after  him  came  the  various  poets  of  the  revival,  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge  first,  Byron  and  Shelley  next,  and  lastly 
Keats,  in  whom  the  gorgeous  redundancy  of  colour  some¬ 
times  obscures  the  form  itself.  But  all  this  time  there  was 
one  poet  who  saw  the  change  and  shuddered  at  it,  and 
although  ho  could  not  quite  prevent  himself  from  moving 
with  the  tide,  yet  cast  no  wnlling  glances  forward,  and 
thought  to  the  end  that  the  old  way  was  better.  This  was 
the  wealthy  banker,  familiarly  called  Sam  Rogers,  the  man 
whose  life  embraced  so  many  generations  that  he  contrived 
to  pay  a  call  upon  Samuel  Johnson  and  live  on  to  prophesy 
the  future  greatness  of  Algernon  Swinburne. 

Rogers  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  July,  1763,  and  began 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  be  desirous  of  forming  a  correct 
style  in  Englisli,”  founded  upon  Goldsmith,  Gray,  and 
Johnson.  Ilis  first  volume  was  an  **  Ode  to  Superstition,” 
which  ap|>eared  in  1786 ;  it  is  a  very  youthful  effort  in  the 
dreadful  manner  of  the  imitators  of  Gray,  calling  upon 
Superstition  to 

ake  the  lion’s  loudest  roar, 

Clot  his  shaggy  mane  with  gore, 

and,  in  general,  act  in  the  way  in  which  abstractions  acted 
m  those  days  when  they  were  merely  marionettes,  and 
persons  of  quality  pulled  the  strings.  Nothing  could  be 


worse  than  the  bulk  of  this  little  volume,  but  it  contained' 
one  song,  dated  1786,  the  grace  and  simplicity  of  which* 
Rogers  never  excelled,  and  which  we  quote  as  an  instance 
of  the  very  best  writing  which  the  disciples  of  Goldsmith 

were  capable  of  : — 

Mine  be  a  cot  beeide  the  hill ; 

A  bee-hive’e  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 

A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill 
With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch, 

Shall  twitter  from  her  straw-built  nest ; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch. 

And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivy’d  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  loves  the  dew ; 

And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village-church,  among  the  trees, 

Where  first  our  marriage-vows  were  given, 

With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze. 

And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 

I  The  language  is  conventional,  the  thoughts  hackneyed,  the 
wish  obviously  insincere ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a 
pretty  poem  enough  in  its  harmless  way.  There  was  no 
more  reason,  of  course,  why  Rogers  should  have  written  it 
than  there  was  why  Calpumius  should  have  written  pretty 
pastorals  so  like  Virgil’s  that  nobody  can  tell  the  difference; 
but  criticism  has  to  regard  scholarly  and  imitative  as  well 
as  spontaneous  and  original  poetry,  and  as  a  very  polished, 
pleasing,  and  graceful  writer  Rogers  has  his  assured  place 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

His  poetical  progress  was  very  slow.  He  was  nearly 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  first  became  known  through 
the  publication  of  the  “Pleasures  of-  Memory.”  There 
was  just  at  that  moment  a  lull  in  the  literary  world.  No 
very  great  new  writer  had  appeared  for  some  time ;  the 
extraordinary  success  of  Cowper  had  settled  down  into  a 
general  esteem,  and  the  publication  of  “  The  Task  ”  the 
year  before  had  not  stirred  the  reading  public  very  vividly. 
Crabbe  had  published  little  but  “  The  Village  ” ;  next  year 
Wordsworth  was  to  inaugurate  a  new  epoch  with  his 
“Evening  Walk ”  and  the  “Descriptive  Sketches.”  The 
poetic  stage  was  almost  empty  when  Rogers  walked  across 
it,  and  the  anxious  audience  received  him  with  loud 
plaudits.  “  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  ”  had  an  instant  and 
complete  success.  Now  nobody  reads  this  stiff  and  unin¬ 
teresting  didactic  poem,  which  treats,  in  rigid  heroic  verse, 
of  the  functions  of  the  memory,  and  “  the  exercise  it  gives 
to  every  mild  and  generous  proclivity.”  The  style  has  no 
peculiar  character  of  its  own ;  but  if  Gray  was  the  master 
of  the  earlier  volume.  Pope  and  Goldsmith  are  no  less  ob¬ 
viously  the  model  of  this.  Take  such  a  passage  as  this  : — 

Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  explore  ; 

From  Reason’s  faintest  ray  to  Newton  soar. 

What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assigned  ! 

W'hat  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind ! 

Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wrought ; 

O  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought ! 

So  far  the  echo  of  the  “Essay  on  Man  ”  is  complete;  but 
the  passage  immediately  proceeds  ; — 

The  adventurous  boy  that  asks  his  little  share. 

And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip’s  prayer. 

Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy  ; 

And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 

The  smoke’s  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the  breeze 
The  village-common  spotted  white  with  sheep,  * 

The  churchyard-yews  round  which  their  fathers  sleep, _ 

All  rouse  Reflection’s  sadly  pleasing  train,  * 

And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

This  is  undistinguishable  from  the  current  style  of  the 
“  Deserted  Village.” 

Six  years  passed ;  there  was  a  slight  movement  in  the 
valley  of  dry  bones,  for  Landor’s  first  poems  had  appeared 
in  1735.  The  “Lyrical  Ballads  ”  were  published  in  1798, 
but  Rogers  was  completely  unconscious  of  the  change,  and 
brought  out  that  very  year  a  thin  volume,  “  An  Epistle  to 
a  Friend,  in  exactly  the  same  oldrfashioned  hopeless  style 
of  composition. 

The  life  of  Rogers  is  marked  by  wide  intervals ;  he  was 
silent  for  fourteen  years  more,  and  then,  in  1812,  reappeared 
with  a  fragment  of  an  epic,  “  The  Voyage  of  Columbus.” 
The  world  of  letters  had  by  that  time  been  revolutionised. 
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The  Lake  poets  had  already  expressed  themselves  to  the 
f  ill  •  “  Thalaba  ”  and  ‘‘  Kehama  "  were  published.  Charles 
Lamb’s  Specimens  of  the  Old  Dramatists  had  given  an 
normous  stimulus  to  the  new  and  naive  school  of  poetry. 
-Marmion  ”  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ”  were  in  every¬ 
one’s  hands,  and  -Gliilde  Harolde”  had  just  proclaimed  a 
new  and  startling  genius  to  the  world.  Bogers  wm  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  and  too  close  a  student  of  letters 
not  to  be  influenced  by  the  general  excitement.  For  once, 
and  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  he  attempted  to  do  what 
was  impossible  to  him.  In  the  Voyage  of  Columbus  ”  he 
tried  to  emulate  the  passion  and  licence  of  the  new  romantic 
poets,  but  instead  of  being  sublime  he  became  ridiculous, 
and  his  poem  was  a  failure  even  with  the  public  of  the  day. 

Most  old-fashioned  writers,  seeing  themselves  thrust  out 
of  popularity  by  new  and  younger  men,  would  have  ceased 
to  emulate  their  later  rivals,  but  the  strongest  point,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  character  of  Bogers  was  that  he  never  would 
confess  himself  superseded,  and  his  next  work,  “  Jacqueline,” 
was  a  complete  concession  to  the  views  of  the  poets  of  the 
revival.  It  had  the  good  fortune  as  far  as  sale  was  con¬ 
cerned,  or  ill-fortune  for  the  poet’s  fame,  to  be  published  in 
the  same  volume  with  “  Lara,”  and  the  startling  beauty 
and  novelty  of  Byron’s  tale  quenched  the  feebler  ray  of 
Rogers.  In  point  of  versification  the  concession  was  mutual, 
for  Rogers  for  the  first  and  only  time  adopted  the  popular 
octosyllabic  measure,  while  Byron  for  once  returned  to  the 
discarded  heroics.  The  two  poets  were  on  familiar  terms, 
and  the  reader  may  remember  one  curious  instance  in 
Byron’s  biography,  when,  about  this  very  time,  he  checked 
himself  in  a  torrent  of  absurd  invective  against  the 
twaddling  but  harmless  Lord  Thurlow,  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  wound  Rogers’s  feelings  if  he  heard  of  it.  The 
success  of  the  strange  twin  poem  was  immense,  and  Murray 
is  said  to  have  paid  the  lucky  authors  half-a-guinea  a  line 
for  the  first  edition. 

The  conversion  of  Rogers  to  romanticism  was  only  super¬ 
ficial,  and  the  year  1819  was  marked  by  a  terrible  relapse 
into  the  old  heresy.  The  didactic  poem  called  Human 
Life  ”  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  to  have  seen  the  light 
in  1819,  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  Endymion,”  and 
one  year  after  that  of  the  Prometheus  Unbound.”  **  Human 
Life  ”  is  sententious  and  dreary,  and  at  this  distance  of  time 
intensely  unreadable,  but  in  1819  there  were  found  not  a  j 
few  persons  who  hailed  it  as  a  return  to  the  ways  of  the 
good  old  times,  and  as  a  far  nobler  sort  of  poetry  than  the 
verses  of  that  horrid  atheist,  Mr.  Shelley,  or  of  the  surgeon^s 
assistant,  young  Keats.  Bogers  felt,  however,  that  his 
peculiar  audience  ^va8  lea\dng  him,  and  he  makes  a  pathetic 
appeal  in  the  notes  to  those  in  whose  ear  the  music  of  our 
old  versification  is  still  sounding.” 

In  1822,  however,  his  last  and  best  book  came  out. 

“  Italy  ”  is  not  merely  the  most  full  and  finished,  but  it  is 
the  only  really  independent  piece  of  writing  which  R(^ers  | 
managed  to  produce,  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that,  after  having  been  composing  for  nearly  forty  years 
entirely  in  the  manner  of  other  poets,  he  should,  when 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  prove  at  last  that  he  possessed  an 
independent  genius  of  his  own.  “  Italy  ”  is  not  a  great 
work  in  the  fullest  sense ;  it  does  not  place  its  author  even 
in  the  second  rank  of  English  poets,  but  it  is  the  only  one 
of  all  his  books  which  can  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  and 
its  easy  and  flowing  blank  verse,  its  graceful  learning,  its 
delicate  and  chiselled  studies  in  human  character,  and  its 
warmth  and  freshness  of  colouring  are  as  wholly  unlike  any 
of  the  poet’s  earlier  productions  as  they  are  any  of  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
had  Rogers  never  written  **  Italy  ”  his  fame  would  by  this 
time  be  as  hopelessly  extinct  as  that  of  Falconer  or  Grahame. 

After  the  production  of  this  his  greatest  work,  the  old 
poet  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  Art  and  the  fashionable 
world,  wrote  no  more,  but  threw  his  whole  energy  into  the 
collection  of  rare  pictures  and  antiques,  and  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  biting  bon-mots  for  dinner-parties.  In  this 
way  he  managed  to  exist,  with  a  small  circle  of  friends  and 
an  immense  circle  of  acquaintances,  till  1855,  when,  having 
lived  to  see  the  entire  face  of  English  politics,  art  and 
literature  undergo  a  complete  transformation,  he  quietly 
fell  asleep.  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


MY  STORY. 


A/jr  By  Katherine  8.  Macquoid.  In  Three  Volumes.  Hurst 

and  Blackett. 


We  opened  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  novel  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  it  something  above  mediocrity.  Mrs.  Macquoid, 
as  authoress  of  *  Patty,  which  we  remember  reading  as  it 
appeared  in  Macmillan,  and  of  a  recently  published  book, 
entitled  *  Through  Normandy,*  has  already  enjoyed  a  certain 
amount  of  literary  success.  The  novel  before  us  displayii 
some  originality  of  conception  and  artistic  feeling,  together 
with  a  power  of  expression,  and  other  good  qualities,  which 
are  the  results  of  experience  in  authorship.  Mrs.  Macquoid 
makes  large  use  of  her  notes  of  the  recent  tour  through 
Normandy;  indeed  she  has  laid  the  greater  part  of  her 
scene  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  among  Norman 
chateaux  and  French  rural  life.  Her  heroine,  Gertrude,  is 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  who,  with  her  mother,  is  bound  for  Eng¬ 
land  from  New  Zealand  on  board  a  merchant  vessel.  Her 
mother  is  seriously  ill  during  the  voyage,  and,  when  she  is 
believed  to  be  upon  the  point  of  death,  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  declares  his  affection  for  her  daughter,  and  an  imme¬ 
diate  marriage  is  urged.  Gertrude,  scared  and  unhappy,  is 
almost  forced  to  go  through  the  wedding  ceremony,  which 
is  performed  by  a  clergyman,  who  is  one  of  the  passengers. 
A  compact  is,  however,  previously  made,  that,  on  account 
of  her  youth,  the  captain  shall  not  claim  Gertrude  as  his 
wife  imtil  two  years  have  elapsed.  The  mother  lingers  on 
until  the  vessel  is  wrecked  in  a  storm,  during  which  she 
expires  ;  and  the  crew,  the  passengers,  and  the  body  of  the 
lifeless  lady,  are  picked  up  by  a  passing  ship.  After  a 
variety  of  adventures,  the  captain  places  Gertrude  in  charge 
of  a  French  lady,  a  friend  of  her  mother,  under  whose  care 
she  remains  during  the  rest  of  the  story.  She  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  everybody  about  her  as  the  captain’s  wife  ;  but, 

I  having  long  since  repented  of  her  agreement,  absolutely 
refuses  to  acknowledge  him  as  her  lord  and  master.  In  the 
meantime  she  indulges  in  two  or  three  passing  flirtations,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  close  of  the  story  that  Mrs.  Macquoid  dis¬ 
covers — what  her  readers  must  have  known  all  the  while — 
that  a  marriage  such  as  Gertrude’s,  on  board  a  ship,  without 
license  or  banns,  is  not  legal  according  to  English  law. 
Gertrude  is  now  free  to  marry  whom  she  chooses ;  and 
accepts,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  Captain.  He  has 
won  her  by  his  patience  and  wisdom ;  and  the  romance  is 
thus  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  great  error 
in  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  novel  is  that  the  illegality  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  must  be  known  to  all  her  readers  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  usually  the  author  and  his  dramatis  personce  who  are 
behind  the  scenes,  and  who  hold  the  readers  in  suspense ; 
but  in  this  case  the  position  of  parties  is  entirely  reversed ; 
and  it  is  we,  the  readers,  who  are  the  initiated,  and  who 
watch  with  a  smile  for  the  moment  when  Mrs.  Macquoid 
shall  discover  the  illegality  of  her  own  proceedings.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  the  interest  of  the  story  is  materially 
impaired  by  this  mistake ;  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  feel  sympathy  for  individuals  so  blissfully  ignorant 
of  the  commonplaces  of  social  life. 

Mrs.  Macquoid’s  novel  is  thoroughly  feminine  in  its  fail¬ 
ings.  It  is,  like  many  stories  written  by  very  capable 
women,  deficient  in  Imowledge  of  facts  and  in  public 
spirit.  It  harps  too  continuously  on  the  one  theme  of  love 
in  its  most  sentimental  aspects.  The  relationship  of  man 
to  woman  is  everything,  while  that  of  woman  to  woman  is 
very  carelessly  dealt  with,  and  that  of  man  to  man  almost 
entirely  untouched. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

Treature  Spots  of  the  World.  Rlited  by  Walter  Woodburv.  Con¬ 
taining  Twenty-eight  Photc^phs,  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 

In  the  dearth  of  new  Wenceslas  Hollars,  and  in  the  horror 
of  common  lithographic  prints,  one  is  prepared  to  receive 
photographs  very  gratefully  as  illustrations  of  popular  ■’^'^orks. 
Perhaps  no  illustrations  have  ever  been  made  so  wholly 
fascinating  as  “the  engravings  of  DUrer  and  his  followers,  ^e 
Little  Masters,  and  nothing  before  or  since  is  quite  so  delight¬ 
ful  as  a  little  print  of  Aldegraver  or  H.  S.  Benam.  But  the 
peculiar  exquisiteness  of  their  work  died  with  them ;  else,  had 
they  lived  now,  how  those  old  Germans  would  have  revelled 
in  the  light  and  shade,  the  curves  and  angles  of  such  a 
Cairo-street  as  Mr.  Wood  photographs  in  this  volun^. 
Illustration  is  certainly  reviving,  however,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  introduction  of  photography  in  this  abun¬ 
dant  way  will  not  destroy  its  chances  for  the^  future,  but  will 
stimulate  it  to  increased  vigour  and  precision.  There  will 
always  be  feats  that  photography  cannot  perform,  moods 
that  it  cannot  express,  passions  and  imaginings  that 
lie  beyond  its  scope.  Perhaps  in  such  architectural  studies 
as  the  best  of  the  photographs  containerl  in  this  volume,  the 
art,  if  art  it  can  be  called,  finds  its  fittest  sphere  in  illustration. 
These  studies  are  put  together  without  much  regard  for 
geographical  distribution ;  we  fly,  as  in  the  popular  Christmas 
game  of  “post,”  from  Java  to  Nia^ra,  calling  at  Bruges. 
Each  illustration  is  accompanied  by  Tetter-press,  contributed 
specially  by  ten  different  authors ;  their  little  notices  read 
not  unlike  the  speeches  lecturers  make  before  they  draw  the 
slide  and  display  the  wonders  of  the  magic  lantern  upon  a 
sheet  or  table-cloth.  Those  whose  curiosity  is  awakened  by 
the  thought  of  obscure  metropolises  will  gaze  with  interest 
upon  the  views  of  Antananarivo  and  Bangkok,  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  parent  will  be  led  to  use  these  names  as  a  test  of  the 
proficiency  of  idle  youth  in  geography  and  orthography.  We 
can  imagine  a  happy  tea-table  being  thrown  into  the  deepest 
gloom  by  the  question  “  Spell  Antananarivo,  and  state  of 
what  country  it  is  the  capital  r  Without  needless  flippancy 
it  may  be  asked,  “  What  is  the  special  use  of  a  desultory 
volume  like  this  ?”  The  answer  would  be,  doubtless,  that 
these  photographs  exist,  and  that  they  must  not  be  wasted. 
Very  good ;  and  we  freely  confess  that  they  are  both  pretty 
and  interesting.  We  wish,  however,  that  the  book  had  not 
such  a  singularly  abominable  smell.  If  such  odd  combina¬ 
tions  are  used  in  the  binding  and  mounting  of  books  of  illus¬ 
tration,  there  will  soon  be  a  new  force  in  the  maternal  inquiry. 
Is  it  a  work  which  I  can  place  in  the  bands  of  a  sensitive 
daughter  ?” 

It  any  good  boys  and  girls  are  still  unrewarded  this 
Christmas  season  they  can  receive  no  better  present  than  the 
new  edition  of  Sara  Coleridge’s  Pretty  Lessom  in  Verse 
(Messrs.  King).  The  volume  is  prettily  illustrated,  and  the 
verses  were  written  by  one  who  had  a  genius  for  charming 
the  minds  of  children.  Most  books  that  aim  at  amusing 
children  are  capable  of  no  better  method  than  being  simply 
idiotic,  and  those  that  try  to  combine  instruction  or  moral 
discipline  with  amusement  are  worse  still.  But  Sara  Cole¬ 
ridge  had  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and 
motives  of  children.  She  knew  to  a  nicety  the  amount  of 
good  sense  and  fact  that  children  like  to  have  combined  with 
their  nonsense.  Her  lessons  would  charm  the  sulkiest  child 
possessed  of  a  gleam  of  intelligence.  She  can  inform  them 
about  strange  birds  and  beasts,  or  teach  them  the  difficult 
spellings  of  ei  and  te,  or  warn  them  against  making  observa¬ 
tions  on  dress,  or  stir  them  into  walking  in  snowy  weather, 
with  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  what  can  delight  and 
influence  them. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  a  preface  to  the  Seventh  Thousand 
of  his  Belfast  Address  (Longmans),  has  taken  an  opportunity 
of  defining  more  strictly  his  position  towards  orthodoxy.  He 
now  says  distinctly  that  he  does  not  accept  Theism  in  any 
sense  in  which  his  clerical  opponents  would  define  the  term. 
The  following  is  a  succinct  statement  of  his  position  ; _ 

Lot  ui  calmly  reason  tho  point  out.  I  hold  the  nebular  theory  as 
it  was  held  by  Kant,  Laplace,  and  William  Herschel,  and  as  it  is 
held  by  the  best  scientiao  intellects  of  to-day.  According  to  it,  our 
•nn  and  planota  wore  once  diffused  through  space  as  an  impalpable 
haze,  out  of  which,  by  condensation,  came  the  solar  system.  What 
caused  the  haze  to  condense  ?  Loss  of  beat.  What  rounded  the  sun 
and  planets?  That  which  rounds  a  tear — molecular  force.  For 
aeons,  the  immensity  of  which  overwhelms  man’s  conceptions,  the 
eyth  was  unfit  to  maintain  what  we  call  life.  It  is  now  covered 
vnth  visible  hying  things.  They  are  not  formed  of  matter  different 
from  that  of  tho  earth  around  them.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
bone  of  its  bone  and  flesh  of  its  flesh.  How  were  they  introduced  ’ 
Wm  life  implicated  in  the  nebul»-as  part,  it  may  be,  of  a  vaster 
and  holy  Unfathomable  Life;  or  is  it  the  work  of  a  Beine 
standing  ouUide  the  nebulae,  who  fashioned  it  and  vitalised  it,  but 
whose  own  origin  and  ways  are  equally  past  finding  out?  \8  far 


as  the  eye  of  science  has  hitherto  ranged  through  nature  no  inlm. 
Sion  of  purely  creative  power  into  any  series  of  phenomena  has  ever 
been  observed.  The  assumption  of  such  a  power  to  account  for 
special  phenomena,  though  often  made,  has  always  proved  a  failure. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  very  spirit  of  science,  and  I  therefore  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  holding  up  in  contrast  with  it  that  method  of 
nature  which  it  has  been  the  vocation  and  triumph  of  science  to 
disclose  and  in  the  application  of  which  we  can  alone  hope  for  further 
light. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  preface,  Mr.  Tyndall  gives  a  brief 
history  of  what  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  done  for 
Science.  With  this  he  mixes  up  some  personal  reminiscences, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  incidentally  supplies  some  further 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the^  doctrine  of  the  Pope’ 
Infallibility  was  accepted  in  Ireland  in  his  youth.  Mr.  Tyn 
dall  at  one  time  engaged  actively  in  the  Protestant-Catholic 
controversy  ;  and,  he  says,  **  the  views  of  Irish  Catholics 
became  thus  intimately  known  to  me,  and  there  was  no  doc¬ 
trine  of  Protestantism  which  they  more  emphatically  rejected, 
and  the  ascription  of  which  to  them  they  resented  more 
warmly,  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope’s  personal  infallibility. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  this  knowledge  it  was  obstinately  asserted 
and  reasserted  in  my  presence  some  time  ago,  by  a  Catholic 
priest,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  had 
always  been  maintained  in  Ireland.” 

We  have  to  acknowledge  three  of  Letters  Diaries^  which 
are  remarkable  for  convenient  ari’angement  and  judicious 
selection  of  information  according  to  the  classes  for  whom 
they  are  intended. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  shows  no  falling  oflf  from  its  posi 
tion  as  an  organ  of  advanced  thought  and  high  culture.  It 
opens  the  year  with  a  number  that  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  of  its  numbers  for  last  year  ;  and  it  can  receive  no  higher 
praise.  To  Professor  Cairnes’s  review  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer’s  theory  of  Social  Evolution,  and  Sir  G.  Campbell’s  pro¬ 
posals  regarding  the  tenure  of  land,  an  amplification  of  his 
paper  before  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  return  at  greater  length.  The  first  paper  in  this 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  is  a  reply  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  “  Supernatural  Religion,”  the  “Junius”  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  Professor  Lightfoot’s  article  in  the  Contemporary 
of  last  month.  The  writer  defends  his  scholarship  with'  a 
dignity  which  is  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  pedantic 
petulance  of  his  assailant.  -Professor  Lightfoot,  indeed, 
overshot  his  mark.  If  he  really  wished  to  discredit  the 
scholarship  of  the  author  of  “  Supernatural  Religion,”  he 
should  have  adopted  some  other  method  than  the  rashly 
puerile  or  pedantically  senile  one  of  trying  to  make  out  that 
the  sceptic  did  not  know  the  difference  between  indicative  and 
infinitive,  direct  and  oblique,  past  tense  and  present.  It  is 
absurd  to  lay  such  stress  upon  the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  passage  in  Irenseus  which  has  led  Professor  Light- 
foot  to  prefer  this  terrible  charge  of  ignorance  of  which  a 
schoolboy  might  be  ashamed.  Any  schoolboy  would  be  able  to 
see  that  IrensBUs  in  the  passage  in  question  is  not  stating  his 
own  views,  but  the  views  held  by  other  persons  ;  but  what 
Professor  Lightfoot  and  his  friends  profess  to  see,  and  what 
the  author  of  “  Supernatural  Religion”  cannot  see,  is  that  the 
passage  proves  Papias,  who  lived  in  the  close  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
The  author  of  “  Supernatural  Religion  ”  was  himself,  perhaps, 
partly  to  blame  for  making  the  indirect  construction  such  a 
blazing  question  ;  for  Dr.  Westcott’s  introduction  of  a  “  they 
taught,”  for  which  the  author  took  him  so  severely  to  task, 
was  harmless  enough,  and  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  passa^  as  evidence  for  the  date  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel.  Professor  Lightfoot  returns  to  the  charge  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review ;  and  while  we 
dislike  the  viiailence  of  the  reverend  critic’s  tone,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as,  in  some  respects,  a  just  Nemesis.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  as  we  pointed  cut  when  the  book  first  appeared, 
that  the  writer,  while  introducing  to  English  readers  the 
criticisms  of  the  Tubingen  school,  should  have  pitched  the 
battle  of  free-thought  in  the  thickets  of  verbal  criticism,  and 
rested  his  cause  on  the  date  of  the  gospels,  a  point  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined,  and  which,  ii  it  could  be 
settled,  would  leave  the  weightier  questions  touching  Chris 
tiauity  very  much  as  they  were. 

The  author  of  “  Supernatural  Religion”  will  have  hot  work 
if  he  answers  all  his  critics.  There  are  three  different  attacks 
^^^demporary  Review^  the  most  formidable 
of.  which  comes  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  calls  his 
criticism  .“  mechanical,”  and  says  there  is  plenty  of  such 
criticisni  in  Germany.  Mr.  Arnold  “  cannot  help  entertaining 
^  ^  that  a  criticism  of  *  Literature  and  Dogma’ 

which  appeared  in  last  Westminster  Review  comes  from  the 
same  pen 'as  “Supernatural  Religion.”  It  has  at  least  the 
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aame  characteristics.  Whether  this  conjecture  U  true  or  not,  he  omitted  various  considetaifons  whifeh  ought  to  have  found 
we  are  grateful  to  the  writer  in  the  estininster  Review^  for  a  place  in  such  a  discussion,  and  which  one  is  surprised  that 
he  has  drawn  from  Mr.  Arnold  the  most  perspicuous  state-  he  passed  over  without  noticej  But  the  essay  Was  obviously 
meet  of  his  views  with  which  he  has  hitherto  favoured  us.  written,  not  for  persuaded  believert,  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
In  this  essay  Mr.  Arnold  makes  clear  to  the  humblest  capa-  for  the  wavering  and  doubtful.  This  appears,  among  other 
city  what  he  means  by  saying  that  “  the  Eternal  that  makes  for  things,  from  the  anxious  debating  at  the  close  of  the  book,  of 
righteousness  ”  revealed  himself  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  how  far  it  is  right  or  expedient,  In  a  matter  which  does  not 
.Tews.  He  here  explains  at  length  what  he  has  frequently  stated  admit  of  absolute  proof  on  either  side,'  to  delibemtely  fix  one’s 
more  briefly,  that  he  means  that  the  Jewish  race  had  a  genius  mind  on  the  probability  most  favourable  to  our  haipinese. 
for  moral  order  or  righteousuess,  which  they  clung  to  with  That  really  is  the  main  question  raised  by  Mr.  MillA  Essay  on 
religious  passion  from  the  earliest  i-ecords  of  them  down  to  Theism.  Mr.  Morley  has  discussed  it  to  some'extent  in  this 
the  time  of  Christ.  Ideas  of  moral  order,  of  good  conduct,  paper,  and  something  like  it  in  his  admirable  chapter  on 


religious  passion  trom  tne  earnest  i-ecurus  tueiu  uowu  to 
the  time  of  Christ.  Ideas  of  moral  order,  of  good  conduct, 
and  soberness,  exist  in  all  races;  but  with  tlie  Jews  they 
were  elevated  into  a  religion.  In  Greece,  also,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  these  ideas  were  interwoven  with 
religious  worship  ;  soberness  and  righteousness  were  written 
up  in  the  temple  at  Delphi ;  sentences  may  be  quoted  from 
Pindar  iEschylus,  and  Sophocles  as  religious  as  those  which 
we  find  in  Job  or  Isaiah.  But  those  ideas  were  not  perma¬ 
nent  in  Greek  religion :  a  time  soon  came  when  it  became  a 
religious  solemnity  to  go  and  see  the  courtesan  Phryne  enter  the 
sea  at  Eleusis,  and  represent  there  the  goddess  Venus  rising 
from  the  waves.  On  the  other  hand,  righteousness  remained 
always  the  essence  of  the  Jewish  religion.  “  The  Eternal,”  said 
they,  “  loveth  the  thing  that  is  right.”  Ten  thousand  varia¬ 
tions  are  played  on  that  theme  ;  but  the  theme  is  the  same. 
The  religion  of  the  Hebrew  people  was  always  a  religion  of 
integrity  of  heart  and  innocency  of  hands.  What  Israel  meant 
by  religion  was  to  attend  to  one’s  way  and  walk  in  life,  and  to 
regulate  them  according  to  the  commandments  of  the  Eternal 
that  loveth  righteousness.  This  is  Mr.  Arnold’s  view,  stated 
in  the  clearest  language,  and  elucidated  by  a  clear  statement 
of  what  he  does  not  mean.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  he 
desires  that  reverence  for  the  Bible  should  be  maintained. 


paper,  and  something  like  it  in  his  admirable  chapter  on 
Compromise ;  but  it  is  a  question  that  has  many  bearings, 
and  we  trust  Mr.  Morley  has  not  yet  formulated  his  last  word 
upon  it  I  .  t 


Even  BloLchwood  this  mouth  has  yielded  to  the  preyaillng 
^•clesia^icality.  Mr.  C.  R.  Gleig’s  paper,  entitled  “The 


Great  Problem  :  can  it  be  Solved  P”  is  almost  pathetically 
old-fashioned,  affecting  us  somewhat  as  the  spectacle  of  a  piah 
who  should  put  on  the  rusty  mail  of  his  ancestors,  and  fifle 
against  a  battery  of  Armstrong  guns.  'Bvii  Blqi,ckwood's  assails 
the  infidel  also  in  the  livelier  form  of  humorous  verse.  **  'The 
only  really  effective  means/’  says  the  writer  of  j“  Idas;  or, 
Antechristus  Britannus,”  “  towards  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
million,  is  to  exhibit  the  tendencies  of  such  theories  as  are 
now  in  question  in  their  extreme  issues  ;  and  for  this  jpobd 
service  the  Muse  has  been  the  accredited  agent  in  all  agbs, 
from  the  days  of  Aristophanes  to  those  of  Canning.”  If  tlie 
million  do  not  have  their  eyes  opened  by  meeting  the  (^qrijh 
in  the  queer  disguise  of  “  a  little  bird  who  sings  aloft'  perbh^d 
on  our  British  Arco’s  mast.”  bv  hearincrMr.  Swinburne  called 


It  may  teach  many  questionable  things,  but  this  one  thing  it 
teaches  with  supreme  and  unfailing  fiower.  Mr.  Arnold’s 


critics,  however,  will  probably  ask  him  whether  this  love  of 
righteousness  can  be  transferred  to  a  race  which  does  not  pre¬ 
occupy  itself  with  ideas  of  moral  order,  and  whether  the 
Bible  can  continue  to  receive  the  same  reverence  when  it 
ceases  to  be  regarded  as  the  inspired  w'ord  of  a  thinking  and 
feeling  Supreme  Being. 


on  our  British  Argo’s  mast,”  by  hearing  Mr.  Swinburim  called 
Spurcus,  and  Bishop  Colenso  a  “critic  of  the  Zulu  kidney 
and  by  having  it  represented  that  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Huxl,ey, 
and  Mr.  Tyndall,  in  the  “  extreme  issue”  of  their  doctrines, 
advise  the  killing  of  superfluous  brats,  the  strangling  of 
mammas,  and  the  eating  of  papas ; — if  the  million  do  not  open 
their  eyes  pretty  widely  at  this  sort  of  violent  jocosity,  the 
million  must  be  exceedingly  sleepy.  “  Idas”  is  clever,  but  out 
of  date  ;  and  the  readers  of  Blachcoods  will  probably  find 
more  intelligible  interest  in  the  novels  and  travels  of  the 
number. 


Mr.  Morley  has  completed  his  review  in  the  Fortnightly  of 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill’s  “Three  Essays  on  Religion,”  except 
as  regards  one  question  which  he  reserves  for  future  con¬ 
sideration.  The  present  paper  deals  with  the  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  second  and  third  of  the  Essays  the  social  and 


cussed  in  the  second  and  third  of  the  Essays  the  social  and 
personal  utility  of  Religion,  the  character  of  Christ,  the 
evidences  for  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  Designer  of  the 
World,  and  for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Mr.  Morley 
repeats  his  strong  dissent  from  Mr.  Mill’s  conclusions,  while 


expressing  his  admiration  for  the  elevated  feeling  of  the  essays, 
and  warmly  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Mill  as  a 


teacher. 


It  must  always  be  a  poor  way  of  showing  respect  to  one’s  best 
teacher,  to  veil  or  muffle  our  strong  dissent.  Mr.  Mill  bad  a  greater 
aversion  for  nothing  than  for  tho  spirit  of  sect,  or  the  personal 
partisanship  of  a  philosophic  school.  He  would  have  counted  it  a 
great  fault  if  the  humblest  disciple  of  Plato  bad  feared  to  renounce 
the  reactionary  doctrine  of  tho  Law».  He  would  not  have  thought 
less  ill  of  a  follower  of  his  own  who  should  be  deterred  either  by  the 


Macmillan*s  also  makes  a  contribution  to  the  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  agitation.  Archbishop  Manning  replies  to  the 
writer  of  a  series  of  articles  on  “  Prussia  and  the  Vatican,” 
but  without  throwing  any  new  light  on  the  matters  in  dispute. 
The  only  clear  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  little 
quarrel  is  that  both  disputants  are  very  angry.  The  writer 
of  the  series  gives  in  this  number  a  useful  summary  of  recent 
German  legislation  affecting  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
is  at  pains  to  make  clear  the  positions  of  the  opposed  pajrties 
in  Germany.  The  writer’s  statement  of  facts  would  have 
been  more  valuable  if  he  had  been  content  to  tell  a  |)1ain 
story.  It  would  have  been  clearer  if  he  had  not  tried  to  illus¬ 
trate  it  in  a  high  historical  manner,  and  more  readable  if  b^ 
had  been  at  less  pains  to  adorn  it.  He  loses  no  opiMirtppity 
for  “  reflecting,”  and  his  reflections,  though  on  the  whole,  sen¬ 
sible  enough,  are  sometimes  rather  questionable.  He  laments 
the  “  radically  false  position  in  which  the  Prussian  State 
every  other  modern  State  have  been  placed  by  the  so- called 
cardinal  principle  of  modern  Liberalism,  that  the  State  as  such 

1  i  ^  A.  A.  _  _ »  *  T'Ui. 


ril  f  °  has  not  got  to  concern  itself  with  religious  dogmas.”  ‘The 

LI  ter  r  I-.P  thU  principle  is  not  aa  cl^r  ae  it^might  be. 


recollection  of  pereonai  kindness,  from  stating  such  objections  as 
might  occur  to  him  against  any  new  deliverance  with  all  the  free¬ 
dom  and  directness  at  his  command. 


If  we  were  to  try  to  express  the  drift  of  Mr.  Morley’s 
objections,  we  should  say  that  they  are  directed  mainly 
against  an  alleged  uncertainty  and  unscientific  want  of  pre¬ 
cision  in  essays  which  are  nothing  if  not  scientific.  It  is  not 
so  much  any  positive  backsliding  from  Mill’s  own  scientific 
principles  that  Mr.  Morley  deplores,  as  an  unguarded  loose¬ 
ness  of  expression  of  which  orthodoxy  may  take  advantage 
to  quote  Mill’s  authority  against  those  who  carry  his  logical 
canons  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  In  his  generous  i 
anxiety  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  his  opponent  Mill 
hiis  the  appearance  of  giving  countenance  to  what  he  was 


It  is  not  contravened  by  interference  with  the  discipline}  ^ayd 
education  of  a  priesthood  largely  endowed  with  public  pro¬ 
perty — by  enactments  which  give  a  deposed  priest  the  right  of 
appeal  to  a  civil  tribunal,  or  which  require  that  every  priest 


receive  a  liberal  education.  Apart  from  his  reflections,  the 
writer  of  “  Prussia  and  the  Vatican  ”  might  take  a  lesson  in 
lucidity  and  simplicity  of  style  from  another  article  vx  Mac¬ 
millan’s.  that  on  “  Savonai-ola  as  a  Politician,”  in  which  j, a 


chapter  of  picturesque  political  excitement  and  constitution- 
making  is  w’ritten  with  admirable  freshness  and  vivacity.,  . 


canons  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  In  his  generous  A  paperinthe  GorwAj/fon  ‘  Religious  Revivals  in  Meclijev^l 
anxiety  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  his  opponent  Mill  Italy,”  by  J.  A.  S. — Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds— reads 
hiis  the  appearance  of  giving  countenance  to  what  he  was  almost  as  an  intentional  supplement  to  the  Macmillan  «jjajwr 
bound  in  consistency  to  repudiate.  Such,  w’e  conceive,  is  Mr.  ou  Savonarola.  Mr.  Symonds  has  purposely  omitted  the 
Moriey’s  position.  There  is  one  point  on  w’hich  Mr.  Morley  biography  of  Savonarola,  and  told  the  interesting  stones  or 
is  not  himself  sufficiently  guarded.  Mill  states  in  the  most  other  less  known  mediaeval  religious  reformers,  some  of  whom, 
explicit  manner,  in  his  second  essay,  that  the  Religion  of  like  Savonarola,  exercised  a  powerful  though  informal  influ- 
Humauity  is  his  own  religion.  This  Mr.  Morley  recognises,  ence  on  politics,  taking  advantage  of  the  spell  of  their  eloquence 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  discussion  of  the  third  essay,  he  and  personal  character  to  act  as  heaven-^nt  counsellors  and 
writes  as  if  in  it  Mill  had  proceeded  to  construct  for  himself  kings.  The  first  of  them,  John  of  Vicen^,  w  o^  in  e 
a  religion  on  a  supernatural  hypothesis,  having,  as  it  were,  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  reformed  from  is  pu  p 
found  the  relitrion  of  hunianitv  unsatisfvinis'.  Now  for  this  the  constitution  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  was  crop  e 


writes  as  if  in  it  Mill  had  proceeded  to  construct  for  himself 
a  religion  on  a  supernatural  hypothesis,  having,  as  it  were, 
found  the  religion  of  humanity  unsatisfying.  Now  for  this 
inference  there  does  not  seem  to  us  to  oe  any  warrant.  In 
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step  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  and  to  demand^  worldly 

rank  and  insignia  as  a  sort  of  “  organisation  ”  of  his  irregular  f'l 

nowprs.  Illustratincr  the  besetting  sin  of  heaven-sent  kings,  j.  <  jR 
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of  the  famous  frescoes  of  S.  Marc(\  Perhaps  the  finest  woric 
in  the  exhibition  is  an  Adoration  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  (No. 
184),  painted  on  a  large  circular  panel.  It  is  a  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  and  beautiful  picture,  luxurious  and  even  gorgeous  in 
colour,  and  full  of  poetic  movement  and  incident.  The 
Madonna  and  child  are  seated  in  front  of  the  man^r,  on  a 
pleasant  green-sward  full  of  daisies,  and  white ;  the 

j^agi,  glorious  in  gold  and  scarlet  and  blue,  bend  before  them, 
offering  the  gifts  in  precious  vessels.  A  great  concourse  of 
people  pours  down  from  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  other  side 
a  procession  seems  to  be  returning,  and  skirting  the  city-wall 
up  to  a  cleft  in  the  mountain-range  above.  The  sky  is  dark 
with  excess  of  sunlight,  and  the  whole  picture^  is^  glowing 
and  oriental  to  the  last  degree.  There  are  comic  incidents,  of 
course,  such  as  two  ragged  urchins  who  have  scampered  down 
the  hill  side  and  peep  over  the  manger,  that  they  may  see  the 
sight.  (No.  185),  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels,  has  none  of 
the  exuberance  and  essentially  Lippesque  character  of  the 
last,  but  is  a  harsh  and  crude  study,  reminding  one  far  more 
of  Mantegna  than  of  Filippo.  Andrea  Manteca  himself  is 
represented  by  a  little  circular  “Flight  into  Egypt’'  of  no 
very  particular  importance.  To  return  to  the  Florentines : 
(Ni  181)  is  a  very  curious  and  mystical  work  by  Cosimo 
Rosselli,  a  painter  better  known  as  the  master' of  Piero  di 
Cosimo  and  Fra  Bartolommeo,  than  for  his  own  rather  repul¬ 
sive  productions.  This  work  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
manner  of  Benozzo  ;  it  represents  a  crowned  saint  or  martyr- 
king,  sumptuously  arrayed  in  blue  velvet  and  gold,  with 
arms  spread  out,  showing  the  stigmata,  and  with  a  sacred 
cup  under  his  pierced  feet,  from  which  the  blood  is  dripping. 
Several  saints  and  the  Archbishop  of  Florence  are  worshipping 
below.  The  exact  meaning  of  this  strange  composition  is  not 
evident.  Mr.  Boyce  sends  a  portrait  of  the  Doge  Leon  Lore- 
dano  (No.  119),  which  he  attributes  to  Giovanni  or  Gentile 
Bellini.  It  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  the  portrait  of  the 
same  Doge  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  a  picture  attributed 
to  Giovanni.  Besides  this  portrait,  there  is  a  head  of  a  young 
man  by  Gian  Bellini,  lent  by  Mr.  Graham  (No.  186),  which  is 
exceedingly  fine  and  in  good  preservation.  No  Exhibition  of 
Old  Masters  is  without  some  work  or  other  by  Carlo  Crivelli, 
and  the  stores  of  his  pictures '  which  still  remain  in  the 
principal  Umbrian  towns  is  said  to  be  so  great  that  one 
wonders  how  a  single  life-time  could  find  room  for  an  energy 
so  immense.  Few  men  have  fallen  so  little  short  of  genius 
as  Crivelli  ;  he  was  imaginative  and  copious,  he  had  a  distinct 
individuality  of  his  own,  and,  as  we  have  said,  had  aca])acity 
for  work  almost  superhuman  ;  few  artists  have  striven  more 
keenly  for  fame  and  influence  than  he,  and  yet  he  holds  no 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  art.  Perhaps  the  secret 
of  his  failure  was  that  he  was  not  modern  enough,  he  was 
too  provincial,  and  let  his  contemporaries,  the  1^11  ini,  slip 
far  ahead  of  him,  while  he  clung  to  the  old-fashioned  ways 
that  the  Vivarini  had  taught  him.  (No.  182)  was  painted  in 
his  best  period,  it  is  dated  1472  ;  a  dolorous  skinny  Virgin 
clutches  a  sprawling  infant ;  the  draperies  are  harsh  and 
stitT;  all  is  as  ugly  as  it  can  be,  but  one  cannot  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  realistic  power  of  the  painter.  A  very 
charming  little  picture  (No.  173),  which  the  catalogue  calls 
“The  Garden  of  Souls,”  early  Venetian,  is  full  of  vague  but 
poetical  feeling.  Four  ladies,  robed  in  white,  walk  in  a 
kind  of  park,  through  which  a  river  runs,  and  the  wall  and 
over-hanging  gables  of  a  city  fill  up  the  background.  In 
front  are  perching  and  singing  four  birds,  a  peacock,  a 
partridge,  a  nightingale,  and  a  dove,  apparently  the  souls  of 
the  four  ladies.  There  is  a  curious  cold  gray  tone  over  the 
picture,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  to  whom  it  may  be 
attributed.  The  Ferrarese  school  is  represented  by  one  very 
interesting  painting  (No.  162),  a  scene  out  of  the  “  Orlando 
Furioso,”  attributed  to  Dosso  Dossi,  the  pupil  of  Lorenzo 
Costa.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  principal  part,  at  least, 
is  the  work  of  Giambattista  Dossi.  The  landscape,  which  is 
particularly  full  and  beautiful  in  detail,  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  younger  brother.  This  illustration  of  Ariosto  by  the 
Dossi  is  the  more  interesting  because  the  poet  pays  a  special 
tribute  to  the  brothers  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,”  joining  them 
with  Leonardo,  Mantegna  and  Gian  Bellini  in  that  famous 
passage  where  he  speaks  of  Buonarroti  as  “  more  than  mortal, 
a  divine  angel.”  In  the  fore^ound  the  knight  is  wrestling 
with  a  red  and  naked  man,  while  his  squires  hold  his  horse. 
The  background  is  full  of  poetical  details,  and  high  up  on  the 
right  hand  there  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  blue  sea,  with  one  bright 
sail  upon  it.  The  scholars  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  rather 
largely  represented  ;  a  very  noble  head  by  BoltraflSo  (No.  171), 
^d  an  “  ^ce  Homo,”  by  Andrea  Solario,  are  noticeable. 
The  latter  (No.  170)  is  a  stiff  and  sad-coloured  study  of  a  dead 
.  ^orn  and  yellow,  bound  with  ropes,  a  work  not  wanting 

kneeling  to  *<IoreIier;  their  figure,  ami  faceaiiavethat'McuUar  I  p1' I  pupil  of  I.eonarilo’s, 

mpture  that  Va«ri  referredl,  when  he  .aid  that  A^eUco^  ^  T” 

uninfa  .1 —  ai  ..  o.  1  ^ OS.  174,  180),  thc  Isttor  dull  and  commonplace,  but  the 

<^mer  singularly  gracious,  and  full  of  delicacv  and  spirit. 
(Wo.  190)  IS  attributed  to  Luini,  on  what  ground  we  do  not 


as  being  rendered  harmless  by  his  disgrace.  Jf^oP® 
Bussolaro  ran  a  career  much  more  like  Savonarohis.  After 
revolutionising  for  a  time  the  morals  of  the  p^ple  of  Pavia 
inducing  immodest  women  to  forsake  their  wicked  P®*** 

suading  usurers  to  renounce  their  trade,  and  reconciling  here¬ 
ditary  enmities — and  after  animating  the  Pavians  expel 
their  tyrants,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  reaction,  and  died  in  the 
dungeon  of  a  cbnvent.  San  Bernardino  da  Massa,  who  did 
not  interfere  in  politics,  is  notable  as  haying  anticipated 
Savonarola  in  instituting  a  “  bonfire  of  vanities  ’  at  Florence. 
Besides  this  .excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Symonds,  Comhill  con¬ 
tains  a  well-written  account  of  the  love  and  marriage  of 
Catherine  de  Bourbon,  and  a  thoroughly  vigorous  and  con¬ 
genial  criticism  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  poems. 

The  New  (Quarterly  Maocutine  contains  a  careful  and  thought¬ 
ful  paper  on  “Nathaniel  Hawthorne,”  by  Mr.  G.  Barnett 
Smith  ;  and  a  lively  article  by  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley,  under  the 
title  of  “  Sir  Philip  Sydney,”  which  says  a  great  deal,  of  very 
unequal  value,  about  everything  except  the  subject.  Mrs.  Lin¬ 
ton’s  novelette,  in  this  magazine,  is  very  disappointing,  because 
it  falls  so  much  below  what  we  expect  from  the  authored.  In 
her  disdain  of  the  commonplace  happy^  ending,  Mrs.  Linton 
has  been  betrayed  into  writing  a  sensational  story  of  the  most 
coarse,  revolting,  and  inartistic  type.  There  is  much  clever¬ 
ness,  we  need  hardly  say,  in  the  description  of  the  characters, 
but  it  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  call  into  existence  absurdly 
improbable  horrors  to  provide  a  sensational  punishment  for 
a  hardness  of  heart  which  the  authoress  invites  us  to  regard 
as  the  ordinary  way  of  mankind.  If  she  wanted  to  break 
that  hardness  of  heart,  she  should  have  chosen  some  other 
retribution  than  a  ghastly  improbability  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Tje  Fanu.  Besides,  if  such  was  her  purpose,  it  might 
have  been  advisable  to  give  her  novelette  the  honest  name 
of  sermon,  so  as  not  to  damage  her  reputation  as  an  artist. 

St.  James's  Magazine  contains  a  paper  of  interesting  re¬ 
miniscences  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Charles  Ollier,  by  Mr.  S. 
Townsend  Mayer ;  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine '  has  the 
opening  chapters  of  anew  novel,  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  present 
magazine  novels.  Its  characters  are  taken  from  modern 
life,  and  from  what  we  already  know  of  them,  we  can  see  that 
they  give  admirable  scope  for  the  author’s  keen  insight  into 
character,  happy  vein  of  half-pathetic  half-humorous  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  manliness  of  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  class 
feeling. 


A  R  T. 

EXHIBITION  OP  OLD  MASTERS  AND  DECEASED 
BRITISH  MASTERS. 

When  the  Academy  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  British 
Institution  by  opening  its  galleries  to  the  works  of  the  Old 
Masters,  it  was  anticipated  that  a  single  exhibition  would 
exhaust  the  supply,  and  that  it  would  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  for  want  of  pictures.  However,  since  1870, 
the  Academy  has  never  failed  to  present  the  public  with  some 
collection  of  works  by  dead  masters,  nor  could  even  such  an 
exhaustive  exhibition  as  the  splendid  one  of  1871  completely 
drain  the  private  art-treasures  of  the  nation.  This  year  the 
number  of  works  is  comparatively  small  and  the  interest  does 
not  centre  round  any  one  work  of  superlative  importance  or 
value ;  there  is  much  to  detain,  but  little  to  surprise  the 
student,  and  the  one  particular  attraction  which  was  previously 
announceil,  the  important  selection  promised  from  the  works 
of  Etty,  has  unfortunately  failed  to  make  its  appearance. 
The  first  striking  feature  of  the  walls  is  the  large  gathering 
of  important  works  of  Maelise,  of  whom  fifteen  picture^ 
some  of  them  very  large  ones,  are  hung,  and  the  next  is  the 
presence  of  thirteen  more  or  less  interesting  specimens  of 
Callcott.  But  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  more  abundantly  repre¬ 
sented  than  any  other  master,  presenting  twenty-five  works, 
not  a  few  of  which  seem  to  be  rather  brazen-faced  in  claiming 
such  a  distinguished  parentage.  It  is  a  very  difticult  matte^ 
no  doubt,  for  the  Academy  to  refuse  any  painting  offered  by 
an  eminent  collector,  but  in  some  cases  the  pictures  might 
certainly  ^  subjected  to  a  somewhat  more  stringent  criticism 
before  being  announced  by  the  catalogue  as  positively  the 
work  of  this  master  or  of  that. 

The  earliest  Italians  are  represented  by  only  one  panel,  an 
Angelico  (No.  187),  lent  by  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland.  The  Virgin 
IS  represented  as  rising  out  of  the  tomb  towards  heaven,  and 
as  already  enveloped  in  her  almond-shaped  glory.  The 
tomb  where  she  has  been  lying  is  full  of  red  and  white  lilies 
that  start  upwards  as  if  to  follow  her  in  her  sudden  resur¬ 
rection.  On  each  side  St.  Buenaventura  and  St.  Francis  are 


I  .  -  - vv  ..wcu  tic  ottiu  tuai>  Angelicos 

saints  were  more  saintly  than  those  of  any  other  painter. 
This  beautiful  work  lias  a  good  deal  of  the  general  character 
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know  but  it  strikes  us  as  being  far  too  nerveless  and  insipid  so  here  ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  fhis  drawing  alone  we  have 
for  the  work  of  that  divine  painter.  Of  course  the  BafFaelle  no  hesitation  in  placing  Miss  Thompson  in  the  very  front  rank 
will  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention  ;  it  belongs  to  the  early  of  battle-painters.  The  oil  picture  which  attracted  so  much 
Peruginesque  period,  being  dated  “  in  very  ancient  character  ”  attention  at  the  Royal  Academy  last  season,  and  which  made 
1500.  It  would  need  careful  thought  and  inquiry  to  decide  Miss  Thompson's  name  famous  throughout  the  world,  was 
distinctly  if  this  is  a  genuine  work,  but  there  is  nothing  in  nothing,  artistically  speaking,  compared  to  this,  or  to  the 
the  general  aspect  to  suggest  suspicion.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  sketch  for  a  figure  in  a  drawing  of  tne  10th  Bengal  Lancers 
very  remarkable  and  beautiful  picture.  It  is  a  three-quarter  at  “Tent Pegging”  (361),  whicn  hangs  on  the  Second  Screen, 
figure  of  St.  Sebastian,  a  young  man  of  womanly  appearance,  No  one  can  look  at  the  bold  manner  in  which  the  swarthy 
with  soft  long  yellow  hair  thrown  back,  and  full  in  the  hips,  spearman  and  his  dark  bay  are  dashed  in  could  for  a  moment 


shot  through  with  an  arrow.  There  is  a  grace  and  softness 
in  the  6gure  unusual  in  early  St.  Sebastians  ;  it  seems,  in  its 
roundness  of  outline,  a  protest  against  the  savaply-masculine 
figures  of  Signorelli  Youthful  and  mannered  as  it  is,  this 
picture  has  undpubtedly  something  very  Kafifaellesque  in  feel¬ 
ing  A  large  Holy  Family  that  hangs  near  (No.  172),  gay  and 
flaunting  with  bright  colour,  is  attributed  by  the  catalogue  to 


suppose  that  these  broad  vigorous  washes  are  the  work  of 
a  young  lady  artist.  The  finished  picture  was  exhibited  last 
season  in  the  gallery  of  Female  Artists,  and  was  sold,  if  we 
rememl^r  rightly,  for  forty  guineas.  We  noticed  the  picture 
at  the  time  with  considerable  emphasis  of  approval,  and  our 
estimate  of  it  is  enhanced  now  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  character  of  the  studies  out  of  which  it  was 


Andrea  del  Sarto.  A  good  deal  of  evidence  w  ould  be  needed  ;  composed.  The  same  picture  would  now,  no  doubt,  realise  in 
to  persuade  us  of  the  genuineness  of  this  work  ;  more  credible  the  open  market  ^twenty  times  the  original  amount  paid 
is  another  Andrea  del  Sarto,  lent  by  Madame  de  Meiller  ^  for  it. 

(No.  168),  a  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John.  One  of  the  Another  lately  elected  member  is  John  Teniel,  and  on  the 
ruost  beautiful  pictures  in  the  gallery  is  a  fragment  by  Giam-  same  first  screen  with  Miss  Thompson’s  “  Charge  ”  hang 
battista  Moroni,  a  St.  Louis,  with  a  pale  red  robe  thrown  |  several  of  his  Punch  sketches.  We  thought  at  the  time  that 
over  his  armour,  kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  all  but  who^  '  the  cartoons  representing  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  as  “  The 
feet  and  lowest  draperies  are  lost.  The  head  of  the  St.  Louis  Two  Augurs,”  and  “  The  British  Lion’s  vengeance  on  the 
has  a  vigour  and  beauty  worthy  of  Titian  himself.  We  have  Bengal  Tiger,  A.p.,  1857,”  were,  over  and  above  their  merits 
hardly  time  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the  later  as  drawings,  admirable  spiecimens  of  wood  engraving,  but  now 
Venetian  paintings  exhibited.  A  finished  sketch  for  the  that  we  see  the  originals  our  views  are  slightly  modified. 
“  Peter  Martyr,”  the  Titian  so  mysteriously  destroyed  in  There  are  subtle  touches  in  the  faces  of  the  Augurs  which  are 
1866  (No.  120),  is  probably  a  careful  copy ;  a  circular  all  but  beyond  the  graver’s  art  when  the  wood-block  is  the 
canvas  “  The  Triumph  of  Love,”  a  pleasing  composition,  |  only  field  on  which  he  can  display  it.  Among  other  gems 
is  also  attributed  to  Titian,  and  five  other  pieces  of  various  '  adorning  these  screens  we  would  point  to  the  delicate  and 
importance.  We  must  especially  point  out  the  “Diana  and  j  sunny  little  scrap  which  John  Mogford  calls  “The  Way  o’er 
Actaeon”  (No.  117),  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Yarborough.  (No.  the  Downs”  (322),  and  to  H.  E.  Hine’s  equally  delicious  view 
123)  is  a  very  fine  “Portrait  of  a  Senator”  by  Tintoretto,  of  “Robin  Hood’s  Bay”  (324),  and  his  proe}>ect  from  “Sea- 
startling  for  vividness  and  power,  and  the  exhibition  contains  '  ford  Cliflf,  looking  towards  Beechy  Head  ”  (326).  His  man- 
three  other  good  specimens  of  the  same  master.  “Judith  and  '  agement  of  the  yellow-green  of  the  Downs,  the  creamy 
Holofernes”  (No.  124)  is  a  characteristic  and  beautiful  work  ,  whiteness  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  gradated  blue  of  the  sea  is 


of  Paris  Bordone,  the  Judith  being  studied  from  the  painter’s  '  deliciously  artistic.  In  less  skilled  hands  the  close  proximity 
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WINTEB  EXHIBITION  OP  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS. 

When  the  Winter  Exhibitions  of  the  Institute  of  Painters 
and  of  the  Water  Colour  Society  were  started  some  nine  years 


usual  model,  the  joyous  and  powerful  woman,  with  yellow  of  such  colours  would  have  resulted  in  crudeness.  Joxef 
hair,  who  expresses  so  well  Bordone’s  buoyant  delight  in  all  Israels,  in  his  clever  little  picture  of  “The  Fisherman’s 
that  was  splendid  and  sunny.  The  Spanish  school  is  well  Return  ”  (325),  is  full  of  his  usual  manner,  and,  until  he  is 
represented  by  some  good  specimens  of  Velasquez,  a  “  Portrait  !  looked  at  for  a  short  time,  that  manner  strikes  the  English 
of  Philip  IV.”  (No.  121),  lent  by  the  Queen;  a  charming  eye  as  blurred  and  hazy.  The  same  artist’s  “  First  Sail”  (21), 
“  Portrait  of  Don  Balthazar  Carlos,”  a  funny  little  boy  ■  a  little  fisher  boy  and  girl  amusing  themselves  with  a  toy 
strutting  about  in  a  grand  Court  suit  of  green  and  gold ;  a  boat  in  the  shallow  water  by  the  lip  of  the  sea,  while  their 
portrait  of  Queen  Mariana,  with  her  hair  stretched  out  on  father’s  craft  lies  anchored  a  couple  of  cables  length  off,  is 
each  side  in  the  queerest  way,  looking  like  a  spider’s  legs,  in  *  equally  mannered.  This  lack  of  defined  outline — as  it  looks 
stiff  curved  locks  (No.  154) ;  and  one  of  the  uncommon  sacred  to  the  English  student — will  be  found  on  exaraina- 
subjects  of  Velasquez,  a  “  Virgin  in  Adoration,”  with  her  tion  to  be  only  apparent.  Mr.  Israels  is  always  careful 
arms  violently  outspread,  as  though  she  would  fall  out  of  the  to  note  well  the  part  played  by  the  atmosphere  on  all 
picture.  Two  of  Zurbaran’s  figures  of  saints,  evidently  a  '  contours,  but  in  doing  so  he  never  sacrifices  solidity, 
pair,  are  lent  by  Lord  Heytesbury.  The  “  St.  Benedict  ”  (No.  |  E.  J.  Gregory,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  “  Mr.  Irving  as 
197)  is  comparatively  quiet,  but  the  “  St.  Jerome  ”  (No.  200)  Charles  I.”  (341),  in  spite  of  its  nice  colour,  is  deficient  in  tan- 
is  full  of  Zurbaran’s  violent  trickery  of  action,  and  is  very  '  gibility.  Moonlight  on  the  tented  field  is  scarcely  excuse 
lively  and  effective,  without  being  as  startling  as  usual.  '  enough  for  this,  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Gregory  has 

•  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  I  caught  well  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  Nor  let  the  visitor  forget 
[To  bo  continued.]  ]  finely-conceived  picture  of  “Sir  Galahad" 

'■  ■'  (271).  Although  on  the  line,  it  is  hung  too  high — a  remark 

_ _  which  can  rarely  be  made  of  a  picture — and  its  noble  qualities 

'  are  very  much  obscured  by  the  odd  way  in  which  it  is  framed. 
WINTER  EXHIBITION  OP  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  '  Green’s  illusti-ation  to  “  The  Heir  at  Law”  (342)  is  not 

I  without  humour,  and  had  his  figures  been  as  carefully 
ATER  COLOURS.  I  modelled  as  they  have  been  cleverly  conceived,  the  gap 

When  the  Winter  Exhibitions  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  '  between  him  and  Meissonier  would  have  been  considerably  les- 
and  of  the  Water  Colour  Society  were  started  some  nine  years  '  sened.  On  the  same  screen  will  be  found  some  very  conscien- 
ago,  it  understood  that  they  would  consist  of  “  sketches  !  tious  animal  studies  by  J.  Wolf,  a  couple  of  delightfully- 
aiid  studies,”  and  for  the  first  few  seasons  this  intention  was,  executed  flower  pictures  by  Mi-s.  William  Duffield,  and  one 
niuch  to  the  delight  of  students  and  those  really  interested  in  of  the  sweetest  studies  of  sky  and  mist,  by  Edwin  Hayes, 
watw-colour  drawings,  fairly  carried  out.  Latterly,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Exhibition.  It  is  numbered  353, 
fanished  pictures  have  been  the  rule,  sketches  and  studies  the  and  entitled  “  A  study  from  Nature — North  Bull,  Dublin 
exception.  There  is  no  diflficulty  in  accounting  for  this.  Bay.”  Augustus  BouviePs  large  drawing  of  “  The  Dance” 
Artists  require  money  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  With  (168) — seven  classic  nymphs  draped  in  red  and  white — is  de- 
studies  they  care  not  to  part,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  corative  and  pretty  ;  but,  although  they  are  all  making  as  if 
that  they  are  an  almost  never-failing  source  of  wealth,  inas-  they  would  dance,  there  is  absolutely  no  dancing,  because  the 
m^h  as  they  can  be  utilised  over  and  over  again.  The  general  spinal  column  in  each  figure  remains  immovable.  Thomas 
public  eschew  sketches  and  studies,  but  they  clutch  eagerly  at  Stothard  understood  this  well,  and  when  he  put  his  nymphs 
wnat  appears  to  them  a  “  finished  drawing.”  The  ready  artist  in  motion  they  had  life,  and  lightness,  and  rhythmic  swing. 
;an  legitimately  satisfy  this  craving,  and  at  the  same  time  As  an  example  of  those  scra^,  which  are  so  valuable  to  an 
^move  from  himself  all  anxieties  about  the  rent  and  the  artist,  we  would  point  to  T.  L.  Rowbotham’s  “  Studies  in 
Christmas  bills.  If,  then,  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  the  Dockyard,  Portsmouth”  (144).  They  are  simply  draw- 
uctures  which  make  up  the  present  exhibition  are  for  the  ings  of  parts  of  an  unshipped  mainmast,  chains,  and  other  odds 
Dost  part  marketable  commodities  in  respect  of  their  com-  and  ends  lying  about  a  dockyard  ;  but  they  are  executed  with 
jleteness,  let  us  not  carp,  but  accept  what  the  members  of  such  masterly  care  that  they  will  ever  remain  as  valuable 
ne  Institute  are  pleased  to  give  us  with  thankful  hearts.  possessions  to  the  artist.  John  Absolon’s  “Sketching  Club 
Dn  entering  the  gallery  we  are  faced  by  the  First  Screen,  (184) — nine  figure  studies  within  one  frame — will  also  be  a 
nil  its  leading  feature  is  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  by  the  last  future  source  of  suggestion,  if  not  of  inspiration,  to  the  artist. 

Member.  It  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Life  Guards  at  “  Herring  Fishing  m  the  Frith  of  Clyde — Mid-day  (14/),  by 
mibledon,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  and  is  entitled  James  Orrock,  is  remarkable,  not  so  much  for  the  interest  of 
t^narge”  (3UV  Tf  OVAV*  ^  ....I*.  I  4'V.a  O  Ol  tl  /^lMkH71llCT  ftf  the  summer  clouds,  and 


and  studies,”  and  for  the  first  few  seasons  this  intention  was,  executed  flower  pictures  by  Mi-s.  William  Duffield,  and  or 
niuch  to  the  delight  of  students  and  those  really  interested  in  of  the  sweetest  studies  of  sky  and  mist,  by  Edwin  Haye 
watw-colour  drawings,  fairly  carried  out.  Latterly,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Exhibition.  It  is  numbered  35i 
fanished  pictures  haye  been  the  rule,  sketches  and  studies  the  and  entitled  “  A  study  from  Nature— North  Bull,  Dubli 
exception.  There  is  no  diflficulty  in  accounting  for  this.  Bay.”  Augustus  Bouvier’s  large  drawing  of  “  The  Dance 
Artists  require  money  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  With  (168) — seven  classic  nymphs  draped  in  red  and  white — is  de 
studies  they  care  not  to  part,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  corative  and  pretty  ;  but,  although  they  are  all  making  as  i 
that  they  are  an  almost  never-failing  source  of  wealth,  inas-  they  would  dance,  there  is  absolutely  no  dancing,  because  th 
m^h  as  they  can  be  utilised  over  and  over  again.  The  general  spinal  column  in  each  figure  remains  immovable.  Thoma 
public  eschew  sketches  and  studies,  but  they  clutch  eagerly  at  Stothard  understood  this  well,  and  when  he  put  his  nymph 
what  appears  to  them  a  “  finished  drawing.”  The  ready  artist  in  motion  they  had  life,  and  lightness,  and  rhythmic  swing 
can  legitimately  satisfy  this  craving,  and  at  the  same  time  As  an  example  of  those  scra^,  which  are  so  valuable  to  ai 
remove  from  himself  all  anxieties  about  the  rent  and  the  artist,  we  would  point  to  T.  L.  Rowbotham’s  “  Studies  ii 
Lhristmas  bills.  If,  then,  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  the  Dockyard,  Portsmouth”  (144).  They  are  simply  draw 
pictures  which  make  up  the  present  exhibition  are  for  the  ings  of  parts  of  an  unshipped  mainmast,  chains,  and  other  oddi 
most  part  marketable  commodities  in  respect  of  their  com-  and  ends  lying  about  a  dockyard  ;  but  they  are  executed  witli 
^eteness,  let  us  not  carp,  but  accept  what  the  members  of  such  masterly  care  that  they  will  ever  remain  as  valuaWc 
the  Institute  are  pleased  to  give  us  with  thankful  hearts.  possessions  to  the  artist.  John  Absolon’s  “Sketching  Club 
Dn  entering  the  gallery  we  are  faced  by  the  First  Screen,  (184) — nine  figure  studies  within  one  frame — will  also  be  a 
J  feature  is  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  by  the  last  future  source  of  suggestion,  if  not  of  inspiration,  to  the  artist. 

Member.  It  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Life  Guards  at  “  Herring  Fishing  m  the  Frith  of  Clyde — Mid-day  (14/),  by 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  and  is  entitled  James  Orrock,  is  remarkable,  not  so  much  for  the  interest  of 
t/faarge  (314).  If  ever  the  ringing  sound  with  which  we  the  subject  as  for  the  fine  drawing  of  the  summer  clouds,  and 
aBsociate  this  word  was  made  palpable  to  the  eye,  it  surely  is  I  for  the  tone  and  colour  and  almost  local  truth  of  the  sea. 
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There  is  local  character  also  iu  F.  J.  Skill’s  sketch  of  “  Sun- 
1  Ue  ill  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice”  (173).  The  rosy  lighting- 
vp  of  the  lagoon,  of  the  sails  of  the  craft  thei  eon,  and  of  the 
<li8Uint  buiIaiop),is  kept  teraperatel;^  in  hand,  while  the  water 


itself  has  that  bright  tremulous  motion  which  is  so  often  seen 
at  break  of  day.  J.  W.  Oakes  has  a  bold  yet  careful  study  of 
licheued .rocks  "On  the  Coast”  (285),  and* above  it  bangs  a 
Hoirthed  drawing,  by  Edninnd  O.  Warren,  of  spreading  beeches 
“  In  Mark  Ash,  iHew  Forest”  (284),  with  a  glimpse  of  a  low 
setting  sun  between  the  distant  branches.  Another  forest 
scene  of  high  merit  is  John  A.  Honston's  "  Not  yet  Out  of  the 
Wood”  (289),  and  the  artist  lends  it  human  interest  by  placing 
beside  the  gnarled  bole  of  a  mighty  beech  the  carefully- 
modelled  figure  of  A  cavalier,  watching  with  draw’n  sword  and 
ready  pistol  a  cavalcade  moving  athwart  the  ghide  in  the 
dim  green  distance.  This  artist,  as  well  as  J.  W.  Oakes,  just 
mentioned,  is  one  of  the  lately-elected  associates ;  and  the 
works  of  both,  as  seen  in  the  present  exhibition,  fully  justify 
their  election.  W.  Simpson,  the  well-known  traveller,  is 
another ;  but  he  scarcely  does  himself  justice  in  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  he  has  sent  to  the  present  exhibition.  The  choicer 
drawing  is  no  doubt  that  of  "The  Tomb  of  Rachel — between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  the  characteristic  group  in  the 
foregi  ound,  including  Arabs,  camels,  donkeys,  and  European 
travellers,  is  arranged  with  considerable  effect.  The  sky, 
however,  strikes  us  as  being  anything  but  Oi’iental  in  its 
character  ;  but  then  we  have  never  been  at  Jerusalem,  and 
have  consequently  no  right  to  speak. 

Immediately  in  this  neighbourhood  hangs  "  Ancient  Ches- 
nuts  ”  (8),  by  J.  W.  Whymper,  and  to  this  picture  we  would 
<lraw  esfiecial  attention,  as  being  a  very  splendid  example  of 
what  water-colour  drawing  was  understood  to  be  thirty  years 
ago.  We  do  not  know  when  Mr.  Whymper  painted  this  pic¬ 
ture  ;  but  its  free  yet  delicate  handling,  and  almost  entire  lack 
of  body  colour,  would  place  it  back,  to  our  thinking,  almost  a 
generation.  Looking  at  such  a  splendid  drawing,  one  regrets 
that  this  mode  has  gone  almost  entirely  out  of  fashion. 
Were  one  to  ask  for  an  example  of  the  newest  method  of 
treating  water-colours,  we  would  point  to  Hubert  Herkomer’s 
Gossip”  (40)— a  girl  in  a  full-blossomed  orchard  liaviug  a 
chat  with  a  person  on  the  other  side  of  a  black  wooden 
paling — as  one  of  the  strongest  things  in  this  manner  iu  the 
whole  exhibition.  Each  style  has  its  own  beauties,  and,  if  the 
later  school  gains  in  power,  it  is  sometimes  at  the  sacrifice  of 
transparency  and  delicacy.  Valentine  W.  Bromley’s  “  Shifting 
Camp  in  Nebraska”  (11)  is  interesting,  as  showing  how  in¬ 
geniously  the  natives  can  rig  up  a  covered  waggonette  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  wheels.  The  picture,  moreover,  is  excellently 
well  painted.  Hugh  Carter’s  “  Hair-cutting  Day  at  a  Charity 
School,  Coventry  ”  (27),  is  full  of  character  as  to  the  figures, 
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LES  pees  ST.  OEEVAIS. 

M.  Charles  Lecocq,  as  most  of  our  readers  are^war^,^  ne^, 
haps  at  the  present  day  the  most  popular  domposer  in  London. 
Three  of  his  operas,  and  a  fourth  concocted  against  his  wilj^ 
and  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner,  from  his  juvenile  pro- 
ductions,  have  been  sources  of  ever  new  delight  to  metropolitan 
audiences  for  some  time  pwt. ,  But  M.  it  is  asserted 

bv  coDt€iDporary  critics— is  Dot  satisficu  witli  ths  6phciii0rs[} 
applause  of  the  vulgar.  His  mUse  aspires  to  higher  flights, 
lie  has  left  the  paths  of  burlesque  for  the.purer  atmosphere 
of  comic  opera ;  he  is,  indeed,  according  to  the  opiiiioD  of 
some  enthusiasts,  a  worthy  successor  of  the  great  masters  of 
French  u^ional  art— Boieldieu,  Cherubini,  and  Auber.  To 
our  mind,  the  indescribable  grace  and  tendera^  of  the  French 
character  has  nowhere  found  a  fuller  expression  than  in  the 
comic  opera  represented  by  those  masters,  and  no  decline  and 
fall  in  art  seems  to  us  more  deplorable  than  that  which  leads 
from  the  serene  heights  of  Boieldieu’s  humour,  through  the 
commonplace  jocularity  of  Adam,  down  to  the  mire  of  stag- 


aud  Carl  W  erner  fully  maintains  his  high  reputation  by  his  "In¬ 
terior  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  near  Jerusalem  ”  (35). 
With  James  D.  Linton’s  contributions,  especially  70  and  77,  we 
are  very  much  pleased.  In  colour  he  has  at  once  sweetness  and 
force,  and  seldom  can  exception  be  taken  to  his  drawing. 
The  drawing  in  Andrew  C.  Gow’s  "Rout”  (64)— a  scattered 
body  of  horse  and  foot  iu  early  sixteenth  century  costume 
fleeing  llielter-skelter  across  a  moor — is  also  admirable,  and 
the  whole  picture  is  full  of  well-expressed  action  ;  but  he  is 
only  feeling  towards  colour  yet,  and  more  power,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  come  to  him  by  and  by.  The  lowering  clouds  iu 
Harry  Johnson’s  "  Kilchurn  Castle”  (73)— see  also  his  mag¬ 
nificent  drawing  of  the  "Bass  Rock”  (268),  and  of  the 
8urr(»unding  ^a— the  light  mists  in  J.  C.  Reed’s  "  Barmouth 
Pier  ”(74),  will  each  attract  the  attention  of  the  art-loving 
visitor.  We  have  only  space  left  to  name  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  pictures  remaining.  "  Trifaeu,  with  Uyn  Ogwen 
and  Llyu  idwals”  (87),  by  E.  M.  Wimperis,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  laudscajies  of  the  exhibition,  as  “  Fishing  Smacks 
leaving  Harbour”  (95),  by  Edwin  Hayes,  already  mentioned, 
IS  one  of  the  sea-pieces.  J.  M.  Jopling’s  ‘‘Study  of  a 
Spanish  Girl  ”  (208),  "  Scene  in  the  Tavy  ”  (206),  by  Philin 
Mitchell,  “The  Highlands”  (207),  by  Mrs.  W.  Oliver 
"Entrance  to  Boscastle”  (213),  by  J.  G.  Philp,  "The 
Refreshing  Draught”  (218)-a  drawing  by  James  Hardy, 
worthy  the  pencil  of  the  late  President  of  the  Water  Colour 
Weather  on  the  Coast,”  (242),  by 
luminous  "  Autumn  Evening ”  (275)  of 
^Vilhaiu  Small,  "Feeding  the  Fish”  (288),  by  G.  G  Kil- 
burne,  and  "  Seaweed”  (292),  by  Robert  Carrick,  are  diverse 
m  style  and  subjt^ct ;  but  all  of  them  have  fiue  artistic 
(luality  and  would  bring  credit  to  a  gallery  anywhere  We 
think  the  present  exhibition  decidedly  above  the  average. 

John  Fordes- Robertson. 


against  this  state  of  utter  depravity,  we  hail  with  joy  51 
Lecocq’s  last  opera  "  Les  Prda  St  Gervais,”  at  present  pe^ 
formed  at  the  Criterion  Theatre.  His  music,  without  being  of 
a  very  elevated  kind,  keeps  aloof,  to  a  great  extent,  from' tbs 
low  music-hall  effects  of  Offenbach  and  his  disciples.  His 
melodies  frequently  breathe  the  delightful  freshness  of  popi. 
lar  songs,  and,  although  dancing  rhythms’prevail  to  a  gfeit 
extent,  still  a  more  elevated  structure  of  harmonious  and 
melodious  combinations  is  not  unfrequently  aimed  at.  Conti’s 
air,  for  instance,  "  Say  canst  thou  read  what  the  wild  bird 
is  singing,”  in  the  second  act  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
sentimental  *  Romance^  of  the  last  century,  while  La  Rose’s 
song  "  He  was  six  feet  six,”  immediately  following,  cleverlj 
hits  the  stronger  accents  of  a  popular  ditty.  The  duo  between 
Conti  and  Friquette  in  the  same  act  also  contains  some  charm¬ 
ing  snatches  of  melody,  while  the  "Chorus  of  Dons”  in  the 
third  and  last  act  may  be  quoted  as  a  favourable  specimen  of 
M.  Lecocq’s  rollicking  humour.  Here,  however,  our  approba¬ 
tion  must  end.  It  has  been  said  that  our  composer  is  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  in  his  concerted  pieces,  and,  as  far  as  mere 
size  is  concerned,  his  ensembles,  a.s  for  instance  the  finale  of 
the  second  act,  certainly  are  of  considerable  importance.  But 
we  miss  entirely  the  hand  of  the  master  which  individualises 
and  groups  the  solo  voices  and  places  them  iu  strong  relief  OB 
the  background  of  the  choi'al  masses.  The  structure  of 
these  ensembles  is,  moreover,  in  most  cases  coarse  and  want¬ 
ing  in  skill ;  they  are  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length, 
but  not  developed  or^nically.  But  most  of  all  it  is  M. 
Lecocq’s  habit  of  introducing  long  unisono  passages  into  most 
of  his  duets,  and  large  ensembles,  which  proves  absolutely 
murderous  to  all  higher  artistic  intentions.  How  far  M. 
Lecocq  possesses  that  gift,  or  variety  of  gifts  collectively  called 
esprit^  so  essential  to  the  French  composer,  we  w'ill  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  decide  after  the  performance  at  the  Criterion.  With¬ 
out  wishing  to  disparage  the  absolute  merits  of  Mdme. 
Pauline  Rita  (Conti),  Miss  Catherine  Lewis  (Friquette),  Mr. 
E.  Connell  (Harpus),  and  Mr.  C.  Brenner  (La  Rose),  we  can¬ 
not  help  saying  that  their  acting  and  singing  were  deficient 
in  that  easy  grace  so  characteristic  of  the  Parisian  8ta|^ 
Their  gestures  and  bearing  were  indeed  like  the  language  in 
which  they  sung,  English,  and  therefore  emphatically  un- 
French.  Mr.  C.  Brenner  in  particular,  as  the  dashing  soldier 
of  the  old  school,  looked  throughout  as  melancholy  and  utterly 
vrretched  as  only  a  British  actor  is  able  to,  when  expected  to 
sing  a  funny  song.  How  much  this  uncongenial  rendering 
must  impair  the  intentions  of  both  poet  and  composer  need 
not  be  added.  The  libretto  written  by  MM.  Sardou  and 
Gille,  and  adapted  by  Mr.  R.  Reece,  is  amusing  though 
slight.  A  young  French  nobleman,  w’ho  wishes  to  amuee 
himself  incognito  at  the  cost  of  the  populace,  is  taught  man¬ 
ners  by  the  simple  citizens,  and  returns  his  thanks  for  the 
lesson  by  settling  their  petty  quarrels  and  difificulties  as 
machind.  The  exposure  of  his  hypocritical  |  mentor,  and 
various  love-affairs  of  minor  importance  enliven  the  plot. 
The  translation  is  not  unskilful,  though  somewhat  coarse; 
not  having  seen  the  original  we  cannot  vouch  for  its  accuracy. 
The  iucessaut  references  to  dinners,  luncheons,  and  eatables 
of  various  kinds  seem  to  betray  the  paw  of  the  British  lion. 
The  mise-en- settle  is  in  good  taste,  and  the  scenery,  p®r* 
ticularly  the  view  of  Paris  in  the  lecond  act,  is  excellently 
painted.  To  conclude,  we  think  that  M.  Lecocq’s  claim  to  » 
place  amongst  the  great  masters  of  French  comic  opera  remain* 
as  yet  unestablished.  Nevertheless,  we  consider  his  success  as 
^  J  P.  reaction  against  the  vulgarities  of  Offenbach 

nothing  would  please  us  better  than  to 
see  M.  Lecocq  employ  his  great  popularity  in  the  revival  of 
what  IS  most  charming  in  French  art.  F.  H. 
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A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

^  Price  3d. 


“COSPATRICK” 

FUNP. 


RELIEF 


contents  of  No.  3.492,  JANUARY  2,  1875. 
Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Papal  Allocution.  Mr.  Foster  at  New  York. 

^•‘^  PonscrlDtlon  or  Fresh  Taxation? 


The  Female  Suffrage  Movement. 
^•Wot  I>.llr  Lto 


.•telo(“S?^Lifr  Scripto^TProvirb., 

i.  EamWe  bS  the  Wld  Toyland.  New  Books  and  New  EdlHona. 


Music.  The  Drama.  The  Money  Market. 
Subscription,  post  free,  158.  per  annum. 
LONDON ;  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND.  W.C. 


IT  -VaToK  Vh«  rhrigtmas  Grand  Comic  raniomime,  ;  or. 

THE  WONDERFUL  SKiP.  The  eelebrated  Vok«>  Family.  Harle- 
^  ^ .io  i^iihlpVouDe  of  Fantomimists.  3Ioming  Performances  Monday, 
lliuJryl  Md  Box-offlee  open  from  ten  tUl  five 

daily.  _ _ _ 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  co^- 

nStion  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON. 


Additional  Subjects  for  Lent  Term  ^  „ 

\r  atttfmaTICS. _ Eighteen  Lectures,  by  Prof.  HENRICI,  on  the 

Eie.^;^^  Jf  G^mkrf.  *  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1.30,  beginning 

^GFR!!iAN“L\TEKA’TUUE.-Ten  Lectures,  by  Prof.  ALTHAUS,  on 
oiihe  and  SchlUer.  Wednesdays  at  2.30,  beginning  Jan.  13.  Fee,  £1  Is. 

PH  YSIOL^Y  and  HYGIE.VE.-Eighteen  Lectures,  by  Prof.  COR- 
FIELD.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  2.30,  beginning  Tuesday,  Jan.  19. 

^'uVa'p()j»Y'_ Twelve  Lectures,  by  Prof.  BEESL^,  on  the  Progress  of 
Civilisation,  from  Primeval  Times  to  the  Tenth  Century.  Tuewiays  at  2.30, 

beginning  Jan.  19.  Fee,  £1  !*•  _  .  ^  ▼  ww  wrvw-w-n- 

frospectuses  to  be  had  in  the  office  at  the  College,  or  of  J.  £.  MYLNE, 
Esq,  27  Oxford -square,  Hyde-park,  W. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  38.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  Ts. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 


Manual  of  Heraldry,”4O0  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cr*nbourDe- street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals.  Rings.  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 


O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  &8.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  6(L  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s  lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  25  Cranbourae  street  (corner  of  St  Martln’s-lane). 


OAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

A  ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  as.  No  charge  tor  engraving  die. — T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume-street  (corner  of  St  Martiu’s-lane). 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

V^'  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
0^  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  Ss. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne  street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C. 


-.-.u;  — ^  *,.1  38.;  48.;  £6  6s. ;  £6  IbS. ;  very  maisive,  £10  108.; 

Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £16  168.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
inread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  31onogram 
engraved  on  tbe  Rings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (corner  of  St  Mu-tin’s-Iane),  W.C. 


^ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

’  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

T  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  6d.— 


Martin Vlime)!^^’  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 


lyrONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS, 

Tho  #..11  ^^MPKD  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  Os. 

ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
i  Nobility, the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
*nH  V  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 

Dukes,  Marquises,  Karls,  Barons,  and  British  Com- 
lA  ^  welve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono- 
nnn^"j  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 

Tfc-r/i’v-  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL- 
/  ’  '^”8^*ver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


the  request  of  a  large  number  of  influential  merchants 


7*  .  Vi  uuvkcimcuuuneu  aeputaiioa *Jir  xempie 
r-«  i Deputy. Parker,  Mr  Saunders  (Dali^tty,  Du- 
croZ’  and  Co.X  Mr  P^broke  (Galbraith,  Stringer,  Pembroke,  and  Co.),  Mr 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand),  and  Mr  Park 
^  x’’**  Mayor  has  consented  to  organise  a  Fund 
lor  the  relief  of  the  dependent  relatives  of  the  crew  and  nafsengers  of  tbe 
emigrant  ehip  -  COSPATBICK,"  burnt  at  .ea  on  tbe  wth  ol*Norembe? 

last,  wd  by  which  catastrophe  it  is  feared  that  more  than  440  Uves  have 
been  lost.  -.vaaTwaa-TC 

The  gentlemen  forming  the  deputation  resolved  themselves  into  a  Com- 
mutee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  for  the  Collectio  >f  Funds  Ac 

Cheques  may  be  made  payable  to  the  Right  Hon.  Davi..  Henry  Stone' 
Lord  Mayor,  or  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  “  COSPAT  RICK  Relief  Fund  ” 
at  the  Imperial  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C.  Cash  payments  should  be  made  in 
the  Secretary’s  Office,  Mansion-house. 

.  XT  X  .  ^  JNO.  R.  S.  VINE,  Hon.  Sec. 

Mansion-House,  London,  E.C., 

Jan.  7th,  1875. 


The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 

Mayor  . 

The  Government  of  New 


The  Government  of  New 
Zealand,  by  the  Agent- 
General,  I.  E.  Feather* 

ston.  Esq . 

Messrs.  Shaw,  Savill,  and 

Co . 

Collection  at  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Chester-square, 
per  JT-  Flemming 
Messrs.  Adamson  and 

Ronaldson  . 

Messrs.  Geo.  Thomson, 

jun.,  and  Co . 

Messrs.  Russell,  Le  Cren, 

and  Co . 

Messrs.  Galbraith,  Strin* 
ger,  Pembroke,  and  Co. 
Messrs.  Cargill,  Joachim, 

and  ()o . 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Bethell, 

and  Roberts  . 

Mr.  Deputy  Parker 
Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming, 

and  Co . 

Messrs.  Knight,  Sevan, 

and  Sturge  . 

Messrs.  Frost  Brothers ... 
New  Zealand  Shipping 
•  Company  (Limited)  ... 
Messrs.  Park,  Brothers, 
and  Co . 


I  Messrs.  M'Ewan  and  Co. 
—  Farquhar,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Gray  (per  Messrs  Adam* 
son  and  Ronaldson)  ... 

Sir  W.  A.  Rose  . 

I  Rev.  P.  Cazenove . 

Messrs.  Temple,  Low, 

and  Co . 

j  D.  Clarkson,  Esq . 

I  Messrs.  John  and  Henry 

'  Gwynne . 

I  William  Winthrop,  Esq. 

I  Miss  Eden  Cbarmen 
j  Messrs.  W.  S.  Partridge 

and  Co . 

!  John  B.  Monckton,  Esq. 

:  John  Goosey,  Esq. 
j  Messrs.  Bumstead  and  Son 

I  Colonel  Sibthorp . 

John  Henry  Smith.  Esq. 
George  Austin,  Esq. 
Collection  at  St.  Clement’s, 
Eastcheap,  per  J.  S. 

j  Marratt,  Esq . 

!  Miss  Jane  Langston 
I  Arthur  Jago,  Esq. 

!  Gustave  Hlrsch  . 

J.  E.  Prettyman,  Esq.  ... 

I  Count  Visconti  . 

Major  Ashton  (per  Messrs. 

Drummond)  . 

In  sums  of  £1  Is.  and  under 


£  $.  d. 
21  0  0 
20  0  0 


20  0  0 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 


10  10  0 
10  10  0 


10  0  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 


5  5  0 
5  5  0 
5  5-0 
5  0  0 
5  0  0 
5  0  0 
5  0  0 


2  11  0 
5  0  0 
2  2  0 
2  2  0 
2  2  0 
2*0  0 


2  0  0 
12  16  ff 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Lectures  at 

ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE,  commence  each 


afternoon  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  Jan.  10.— Capt.  LYON  (late  G8th 
Light  Infantry),  on  ”  Indian  Temples  and  Scenes  in  India.”  A  second 


lecture,  illustrating  the  Religion  of  tbe  Hindus  Tbuggism,  Ac.  A  further 
series  of  magnifleent  Photographs  will  be  displayed  by  the  oxyhydrogen 


Ac.  A  further 


iignt. 

Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


'X'O  I4TERARY  MEN,  ARTISTS,  &c.— TO  BE  LET, 

X  as  Offices,  together  or  separately,  two  spacious  Booms,  situated  at 
136  Strand  (near  VVellington-street). — For  terms,  apply  to  £.  DALLOW, 
any  day  but  Saturday,  at  the  above  address. 


DILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  —  Valuatioiia  and 
Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh- terrace,  Moscow-road,  Rayswater. 

Twenty-flve  years  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


Lighest  references. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 


as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  5d0  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  ot  HEKNIA. 


tion  in  the  curative  treatment  ot  HEKNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
SIOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVKK,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des- 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  nt)  for- 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  318.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
318.  428.,  and  628.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  52s.  6a. ; 

postage  free.  « 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Ploca- 
'’***^’  .  NEW  PATENT. 


ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &«•.  f"  7,4?*: 

Hi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 


the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light 

pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  oo.,  78.  on.. 

108.,  and  168.  each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manofactorer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 
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OETZMANN  &  Co., 

FURNISH  07^  69,  71,  &  73  HAMPSTEAD -ROAD, 


YOUR  HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM-COUET-BOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Detenptive  Catalogue  {the  lest  Furnishing.  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


Table  Xairei,  Ivory,  p«r  down,  from  to 
Eloetro  Fork*— r*^*^**  f'®™  ***■'•  ^P®®**** 

PaSer  Mach.  Tea  Traye.  in  8.t..2i.  * 

SlMtro  Tea  mad  Coffee  Sete.  fr®™  " 

Diah  Coverf-TIn.ae^.;  Met»l.e6*.j  Electro,  dll  11*. 

Electro  Cmets  and  Liquearf. 

IjUlipf— Patent  Bock  Oil,  Moderator,  4c. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Umi. 

Coal  Bonttlea,  Yaaea,  Bozea,  4c. 

China  and  Olaaa— OiDo*'  SerTicee,  4c. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fendera — Brijrht,  4fie.  to  dl5;  Bronze,  Ss.  to  £6 ' 
StOVea-BriKhf,  Black,  Hot  air,  4e. 

Batta— Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 

Bedateada— Brasa  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Comicea — Comice-polee,  Ends,  Bands,  4c. 

Oaaeliera — 3-light,  I7u. ;  3  do.,  62a. ;  6  do.,  £6  da. 
Kitohenera — From  3  ft.,  £3  6a.,  to  6  ft.,  £S3. 

Xitoben  Utensils,  Tnmery  Goods,  Mats,  Ae. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowera,  Eollcra,  Hurdlea,  4o* 
(Cafaloguet  free.) 


King  William  Street, 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

T'HE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

J.  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

(Thief  Ottcea-63  Bedford-aqaare,  London. 

Paid-up  Capital  over  £260,000. 

CSKT&Ala  TlirSTBB®- 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sandburat,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  Commander-ia-Chlef  of 
the  Foroea  in  Ireland. 

Thomaa  Hoghca,  Esq..  (j.C.,  Linooln’a-inn. 

M.  li.  I'haytor,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Diaeoont  Company,  and 
AUianoe  Bank. 

Auditor  op  the  Lipi  Apsurakcb  Fund. 

W.  Farr,  Eeq.,  M.D.,  Rreiatrar-GenersPs  Uffloe,  Somerset  House. 

THE  POSITIVE  PLAN 

Is  to  make  the  Insurance  Clear,  Secure,  and  as  little  burthensome  to  the 
Assured  as  posalble— 

By  avoiding  all  useless  and  unfair  oonditiona; 

By  aottlng  apart  in  Trust  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  Premiums  and  other 
Assets  in  Government  Securities  to  meet  claims  as  they  fall  dne  ; 

By  accepting  Moderate  Premiums  for  a  Limited  Number  of  Years,  or 
spreading  the  payments  over  a  longer  period,  as  may  beat  suit  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Aasurants ; 

By  allowing  the  Assured  the  use,  according  to  his  Necessities,  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Premiums ;  and 

By  making  the  Assurance  Transferable,  without  Trouble  or  Expense, 
through  the  raediam  of  the  POSITIVE  Note,  wliieb,  like  a  Bank  Note, 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  without  Endorsement  or  other  formality. 

Forms  of  application  for  assnrance,  the  rates  of  premium,  and  all  infor-  ^ 

mstion  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

F.  BAUUOW,  Managing  Director. 

The  policies  of  this  company  cover  the  risk  of  travelling  anywhere,  by 

any  mode  of  conveyance,  and  of  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced  g- 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Leam-^ 
hold  Securities  at  ^ 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST,  i 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments.  ' 

HOW"  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  | 
30  Southampton  •buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  1 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Soutbampton-buUdings,  Chancery-lane. 


LAND  for  Five  ^ 

t. 


M  FERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1(MI3. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  1«  and  17  Pallmall.  S.W. 
Capital,  £l,e00.00a  Paid-up  and  Invested.  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


VERLAND  ROUTE 


SUEZ  CANAL 


Offices— 122  Leadeuhall-street,  E.C.,  and  35  CX>ckspnr.street,  S.W. 

A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION,  ~ 

With  a  Delightfhl  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE"  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  Ad.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Ltchnopiitlax "  or  “Candle  Guard” 
efft'ctually  preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles.  * 

Order  of  your  Chemist.  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  aoDroved  of  thia  nnra 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDIT^^of  the  8TOM  a?'H 

^ARTBUR^  HKADACHB.  gout' .nd  INUIOESTIoS? 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30-South- 

ampton-buildings,  Cbanoery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S,  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAS  T.—  ! 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  : . 
flue  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Kpps  has  provided  our  breakfast  y 
table's  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con¬ 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hunareds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortifled  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame.”— See  article  in  the  Civil  Sert^  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-street, 
and  170  i'iccadilly.  Works — Euston-road  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

Makers  of  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes  for  Throat  Irritation. 

JNO.  G0SNETir&  C0.’S  ^  ^ 

‘TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-likc 
wniteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasiug 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  IMce  la  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at  i 

Angel  Passage,  93  Upper  Thames -street,  London,  E.C. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

ironmonbers  to  her  majesty, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements » 
84  PLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


ST  APK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 
^  mivpr  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
pure  Silver _  «ho  mirltv  and  whiteness  of  Silver. 


be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years  wear  w  luupi*  prw* 
durability* 

PRICK  OF  A  SERVICE.  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATED. 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^''  April  29<A,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBVNE  it  beyond  compare  the  mott  it\/tuential  Newspaper  in 
America  ,*  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal  ’  is  in 
England,'* 


12  Table  Forks .. 

13  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 

2  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 


2  Satsce  Ladles . 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 
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Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coifee  Services,  708.  to  200s. ; 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 


Comer  Dishes,  £6 15s.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  50s. ;  and  intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England, 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  In  Silver. 


OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  eaual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

let  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  O 

1 1’air  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  foT  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 


From  the  “  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW^'  November  9th,  1872. 

*‘Ibr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.'* 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  Tuk  New  York  Tribche  Ofeice,  84  Fleet- 
street.  E.C. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  &om 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  Dom  15s. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d.:  sets  of  toilet  ware.  ISs. 


SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oom- 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28b.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 


'T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.’’  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET.  W. 


CLACK'S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  anv  nart  on  receint  of  14  stamns.  the 


Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 


CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  Quality. 


O  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  insistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  :i0s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  C5s.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-Irons,  38,  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  .308. 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  ISs.  Od.  to  858. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  95s. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  30e. 
Papier  Mach^  ditto,  30b.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  U 

^  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

MediumSet  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  ofthe  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  tbeir  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
Btreet,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCK—CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 


X  X  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  Eiitabeth  Lazenby. " 


CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Redned  BLACK 

LEAD  In  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  Ironwork 


CULINARY 


equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id..  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boa 


Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It  12  Soho-square.  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

of  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 

f"*;**^“*»  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
without  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  &c.  No  person  should  fumislr 


r^OMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Rom’s).— They  quickly 
clear  the  skin,  Improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
Os  <1.4  aont-  Kv  noal.  foP  HA  Ktflfnnil.— A^LiEX.  ROSS.  LL.D.. 


248  Hlg 


2s.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSb,  xjXj.V., 
Holbom,  London. 


BICHABD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MRJESTT, 

336  STB  AND.  W. 


GEEY  HAIE.— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYEproducesaperfectllghtor  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  Is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  In  effect.  P^ce 
38.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs.  6d. ;  sent  by  postfor  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX . 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3b.  6d. 


TTOLLOWAY’S  pills. — Comfort  for  Everyone. — It  is 

and  <inw1®J*****  for  health  that  every  organ  of  the  body  be  fully  competent 
whiAh  natural  execution  of  its  appropriate  function, 

soma  1  under  great  transitions  of  temperature,  unless 

of  medicine  be  Uken  occasionally.  When  the  chilling  winds 

autumn.?  summer  heat,  and  this  again  gives  place  to 

action  hw  o«****^’  .**^®*“  mainUined  in  efficient 

such  alterative  medicine  as  Holloway’s  noted  Pills,  which 
va^bu  ^*’®  system,  and  fortify  the  nerves.  In  our 

oooiin?  districts,  occasional  doses  of  these  purifying, 

and  aperient  Pills  will  prove  most  efficient  preservers  of  nealtn. 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedUy  produces  Wilskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by^t  stamps.— ALEX.  BUbb. 

248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin  s.— Hair  Dye, as.  oa. , 
Face  Powder,  Is.  _ 


original  colour.  This  is  guaranteea  oy  adiua.  kudo*  y  fortv- 

saiy  to  damp  the  hair  with  It  by  the  aid  of  the  hiU^brush,  when  In  f<^^^ 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears  N®****®/ * 
Price  lOs*  6d.,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holbom,  London. 
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AccorMt  q/t/i 


^0TlGE.—9tr.  G 


SPECI. 


^  (mno^TfiCBd  Jbg^ublicktttipTi  in  ^Hp  h( 

taincMe  at  allWooksellcT^  and  Lihfknes  in  To. 

M  9^  ^  Mtm  .fr 

2tli  instant. ,  ^ 

Y  \  \  \  Ai.  V'' y\ 

Umtiv0n^, 


’,StRIAk  E^LOR%T 
.  ti0avSida^ly$elc^ed.i  It  ml 
and  Country,  on  MONDAY, 

iifli  1 1 11’’^  ''‘A  SfeYEIAN 

EXPLORATIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES 


By  GEORGE  SMITH  (of  the  British  MusEUivi).  - 

my  8ro,  illastrated  by  Photographs  and  ammerous  Woodcut  Illustrations  of  his  recent  Discoveries,  price 

0  was  recentlj  spoken  of  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  as  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Assyrian  ^antiquities  and 
of  cuneifori/characters,  gives  an  account  in  this  volume  of  his  recent  journeys  to  the  East,  his  excavaup^i 
icoveries  made  by  him.  In  addition  to  the  details  of  these  discoveries,  his  volume  will  be  jound^inte^jrtng  as 

■  <1vontnrp  *  - 'j  L 


London 


13  Great  Marlborough- S' 


The  NBfV  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE  for  January 
will  contain  a  Novelf  'entitled  ‘  THE  MAD  WILLOUGH- 
BYS;  hy  Mrs.  LYNN  LINTON,  and  a  Tale,  hy  Mr. 
JOHN  DANGEEFIELD,  entitled,  ‘A  TRAGEDY 
QUEEN k'  Both  stories  are  complete. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS.  ' 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  the  TABLE.  By  J.  C. 

JEAFFRESON.  2  vols.,  8vo. 

**  This  book  is  readable  and  amuainir  from  first  to  last.  No  one  ouii:ht  to 
be  without  it.  No  point  of  interest  concerning  the  table  or  its  apportenanest  . 
is  left  untouched.  Racy  anecdotes  coruscate  on  every  page.**— Post. 

*’  Mr.  Jeaffreson  chats  pleasantly  about  meats  and  manners.  We  cordially 
recommend  to  every  class  of  readers  his  very  amusing  and  instructive 
volumes.” — Standard. 

WILD  LIFE  in  FLORIDA.  With  a  Visit  to 

Cuba.  By  Captain  F.  T.  TOWN8HEND,  2nd  Life  Guards.  8vo, 
with  Illustrations,  158.  f 

“  Captain  Townshend's  work  is  instructive  and  entertaining.  It  contains  » 
chapters  for  all  readers,  racy  narrative,  abundance  of  incident,  coinpendioM 
history,  important  statistics,  and  many  a  p^  which  will  be  perused  wtth 
pleasure  by  the  sportsman  and  naturalist.^— Cburf  Jbitmof.  <  * 

ON  the  WING:  A  Southern  Flight.  By  the  » 

Hon.  Mrs.  ALFRED  MONTGOMERY.  8vo,  14s.  i 

CoMTKNTB La  Belle  Provence,  Monaco,  Bologna,  Florence  llonieJy 
Naples,  and  the 


London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick-house, 
l*atemost«r-row. 


w  '  Price  2s.  Od.,  free  by  post  2s.  lOd., 

•  ;r  ,  Mlf  T|IE 

NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

,1,  FOR,  j  Anita  RY. 


COBTCTtS  ' 

CANADA  :  AN  BMTORANT'8  JOURNAL.  By  Lewis  Parker. 
NATHANIEL  HAWTIloRNE.  By  George  Barnett  Smith. 

THE  MAD  WILLOUGIIBYS.  By  E.  Lyon  Linton. 

ENGLISH  FLOWER. GARDKNH.  By  Archibald  Banks. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  PORTUGAL:  Supplementary  Chapter. 

By  John  Latouohe.  • 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

A  TRAGEDY  QUEEN:  A  Tale.  By  John  Dangerfleld,  Author  of 
*  Grace  Tolmar.' 


Sorrento,  Capri,  Amalfi,  Ac 


The  UNKIND  WORD.  By  the  Author  of 

‘JOHN  HALIFAX.'  Cheap  Edition,  5s.,  bound  and  IllustratslL 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  "HURST  and  BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD  LIBRARY.” 


London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick-bouse, 
Patemoster-row. 


Now  ready,  price  Cs., 

rilHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW, 
J.  NEW  SERIES. 

No.  XCIII.  JANUARY',  1875. 

I  CONTENTS : 

I.  JOHN  STUART  MILL’S  THREE  ESSAYS  ON  RELIGION. 

II.  RAILWAY  REGULATION  AND  RAILWAY  PURCHASE. 

III.  THE  BIBLE  AND  STRONG  DRINK. 

IV.  ROCKS  AHEAD;  OR,  THE  WARNINGS  OF  CASSANDRA. 
V.  ARISTOTLE. 

VI.  CHARITY,  PAUPERISM.  AND  SELF-HELP. 

VII.  THE  FIRST  METALLURGISTS. 

VIII.  HOME  LIFE:  ENGLISH  DWELLINGS. 

CuNTEMPORAKV  LITERATURE:—!.  Tlieulogy and  Philosophy.- 2.  Politics, 
Sociology,  Voyages,  and  Travels.— 3.  Science.— 4.  iJistory  and  Bio¬ 
graphy.— 5.  Belles  Lettres.— 5.  Art. 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-bill. 


THE  NEW  AND  FOFULAB  NOVELS. 

OUR  DETACHMENT.  By  Katharine  King, 

Author  of  ‘  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.'  3  vols. 

The  BLOSSOMING  of  an  ALOE.  By  Mrs. 

CASHEL  HOEY.  StoU. 

*  The  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe  ’  is  a  very  effectively  conceived  tale.  We 
have  seldom  read  a  plot  with  more  interest.  The  characters  are  painted 
with  great  force  and  delicacy.”— Npeefofor. 

The  ITALIANS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 

of  ‘  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,’  ate.  3  vols.  [A’cxf  week. 

MY  STORY.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

•  PATTY,’  &c.  3  vols. 

*‘  ‘  My  Story  ’  has  great  fascination.  The  whole  book  is  ftill  of  merit.”- 
Post. 

"  An  exquisite  novel.  The  interest  never  flags.”— Churl  Journal. 

LIZZIE.  By  Lady  Duffus  Hardy.  3  vols. 

“  A  bright  and  pleasant  story.” — The  Times. 


Published  Monthly. 

“1.  Contains  Articles  on 


J  li  Ready  Jan.  16th.  Price  Od.,  or  Os.  per  annum.  Contains  Articles  on 
Woman’s  Education  and  Work,  and  is  a  record  of  the  laws  and  social 
questions  concerning  women. 

Published  by  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate  hill ;  and  at 
22  IhTners  street,  London,  W. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  672,  cloth,  price  78.  Od., 

Diary  of  the  late  john  epps,  d.d., 

embracing  Autobiographical  Records,  Notes  on  Passini 
Mra*  e'^PS  General  Medicine,  Politics  and  Religion,  &c.  J 

London :  KENT  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS..  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

rriHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

..  Museum,  the  Councils  of 

the  Burllnaton  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature ;  by  the  Palieo- 
graphical.  Bakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical,  and  other  learned 
Socletles.-SPKNCER,  SAWYKk,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  AutotyirktoStoes 


18mo,  cloth,  price  Is. ;  free  by  post.  Is.  2d. 


Edin.  ; 
'  Events, 
!dited  bv 


New  ENGLISH-FRENCH  DICTIONARY, 

basis  of  Nugent,  entirely  re-arranged  and  corrected  bv  a 
the  University  of  Paris. 


on  the 
Member  of 


The  NEW  FRENCH-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  18mo,  Is. 

free  by  post.  Is.  2d. 

**•  Or  the  two  bound  together,  2s. ;  free  by  post,  28.  2d. 
London:  WILLIAM  TEGG  and  CO.,  Pancras  lane,  Cheapside. 


NEW  WORK  ON  ALGERIA. 

This  day,  crown  8vo,  price  7a  Od., 

A  LGERIA  AS  IT  IS.  By  Gkoroe  Gaskell,  Author  of 

XA.  ‘DescripUve  Sketches  of  Italian  Towns,’  ‘The  Traitor;  a  Drama,’ 
&c.  &c. 

London ;  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 

Mai  Parish  of  St.  James’S,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 

1 136  Strand,  London.  In  the  County  of  Middlesex.-bATUKDAT.  January  9, 1W5. 


